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Editorial. 


OATS HAY. 





A few years ago it became rather the custom to 
sow a plot of oats to mow and dry as a food for cat- 
tle, and it was regarded as quite an acquisition when 
the hay crop wasa little short. Here and there a 
dairyman even preferred it to hay at all times, and 
it was claimed that a heavier crop could be gath- 
ered from the same space of ground, and in shorter 
time than from the hay field. We did not agree 
in this at the time and stated some objections. We 
were satisfied that there was some mistake in the 
claims made for it. We did not regard the crop 
either as certain or as heavy as that of hay, and 
the additional labor required—an item for serious 
consideration—seemed to have been overlooked. 
But whether we were correct or not, we have heard 
nothing of it of late; and beg, should it have prov- 
ed a success, to hear something about it. 

The above we find in alate number of the 
Germantown Telegraph, and as no journal, so 
far as we have noticed, has replied to the ar- 
ticle, perhaps a word, though coming from 
outside the region of Philadelphia, may not 
be unacceptable either to our own readers or 
those of our contemporary. Oats hay, in 
those portions of New England where the 

hief business of the farm is making milk for 
the cities, has become one of the staple crops, 
as has corn for fodder, and the several vari- 
eties of millet. Many farmers still sow oats 
with grass seed in spring, when laying land 
down to permanent mowing, a practice which 
we can not recommend except the situation be 
a moist one, for, when the oats are removed, it 
is generally found that the grass has grown 
very soft and slender, and is subject to severe 
injury from the usual hot dry weather of the 
season immediately following the grain harvest. 
Other farmers sow the oats without grass seed 
just as they formerly did for grain, only con- 
siderably thicker, and then cut and cure when 
they have reached their full height, which will 
be just as the blossoms are ready to wither. 
Oats, cut at this stage, make very excellent 
hay for any, or all kinds of stock, and, prop- 
erly handled, may be cured with little more 
labor than is required for ordinary hay 

We would advise no one to abandon Eng- 
lish hay for the purpose of growing oats, but 
there are times and places where the change 
may be of great advantage. We have, the 
present season, cut and cured on a five-acre 
field, fourteen large two-horse loads of oats 
hay, besides several small loads fed green, or 
partially dry, during the time of harvesting, 
which, owing to wet weather a portion of the 
time, lasted nearly two weeks. Oats are usu- 
ally coarser than hay, and require a longer 
time in curing, but by our method the labor 
in good weather is but little greater, as we let 
them lie, unraked, the day of mowing, turn- 
ing them over, green side up, just before the 
dew falls. The next day they are kept in 
motion as much as possible under the tedder, 
and cocked before evening. The third day 
they are ready to haul in attera good sunning. 
We are not quite decided as to which will 
produce the heavier crop, grass or oats. 

The heaviest oats appear to be much heavier 
than grass, but the former seldom stand quite 
as thickly as the latter, and the hay is lighter 
according to its bulk. A farmer owning a 
tract of good, moist, rich land, that is well 
seeded with timothy, would, of course, never 
think of ploughing it up for the purpose of 
sowing oats for hay, but when such a field be- 
comes run out, either sward bound or weedy, 
and needs renovating by cultivation, it is not 
a bad practice where fodder is in better de- 
mand than grain, to turn it over in the fall, 
and after applying a fair dressing of manure, 
sow it with five bushels of oats per acre to be 
These will be off in season for 
growing acrop of Hungarian millet, which 


cut for hay. 


will give a chance fora thorough cultivation of 
the soil previous to reseeding. This crop of 
millet, if the ground is again treated with a 
dressing of manure, should be very much 
heavier than any second crop of grass would 
be likely to be,even with the same cost fot 
fertilizers. 

Almost all grass lands require ploughing 
and cultivating occasionally, and if one is 
more in need of fodder than of grain, or can 
purchase the latter cheaper than the former, 
he is not compelled to grow corn or the small 
grains in the rotation, as was formally sup- 
posed, but can fit his fields for reseeding 
equally well by growing two or more such 
crops as we have named, to be cured for hay. 
(Our oats were sown the present season the 
iatter part of April, and were ready to cut the 
last of June. The same land is now growing 
a handsome crop of millet sown the tenth of 
July. The millet will be off this fall in sea- 
son for seeding to grass again, but the ground 
will be in better condition if the same course 
is repeated next year, possibly seeding to 
grass in July, instead of taking a second crop 
of millet. If seeded thus early, it will, of 
course, have to be mowed before winter, as 
the land is rich and moist. 

With such teols as the farmer now has for 
pulverizing his soil, the labor of cultivation is 
greatly reduced from old methods. The disc 
harrow and two-horse cultivator did all the 
work of pulverization without ploughing, and 
the smoothing harrow and roller put the seed 
in and left the ground ready for the mower at 
a very rapid rate. 

The conditions surrounding Pennsylvania 
farmers may be less favorable to the practice 
described, but here in New England, partic- 
ularly near milk routes, the growing of oats 
hay is among the settled practices. Within 
ithe past few years the practice of sowing oats 
or barley in July or August for feeding green 
in October and November, is becoming quite 
common, and is giving good satisfaction. 
These crops are not injured by ordinary frosts 
and they give us a chance to have something 
growing for fodder after the season is over for 
corn and millet, which are destroyed by light 
frosts. 





PRACTICAL ARTIFICIAL INCUBA- 
TION. 


Only within a very few years has the suc- 
cess of experimenters in the artificial hatch- 
ing of chickens been such as to warrant trials 
upon @ large scale, except by those who have 





plenty of means for carrying on desirable, 
though uncertain investigations. Eggs have 
been hatched artificially in one way or an- 
other fora long time, but it is only within 
the past five or six years that anything like 
uniform success has crowned the efforts in 
this direction of any inventors of hatching 
apparatus, nor is the business, as yet, settled 
down beyond the need of further experiment 
to determine which of the several methods of 
hatching is likely to prove the best. It is 
quite a step gained when it is found that one 
hundred or five hundred eggs can be hatched 
just as well, or a little better, by artificial 
means, than if left to the uncertain attentions 
of a natural, though often fickle, mother. The 
incubator, too, is always ready, while the hen» 
just as her services are most desired, will often 
persist in ‘‘sitting standing up.” The ‘‘artifi- 
cial mother” of hot-water pipes covered with 
flannel, is also less apt to tread upon its young 
than many clumsy hens we have borne with, 
and then there is more freedom from lice 
under the flannels. But hatching and rearing 
chickens artificially is quite a trade, and like 
other trades, must be learned either by experi- 
ence or from the teaching of others. ‘Practi- 
cal Artificial Incubation, by J. F. Ferris, 
editor of the Poultry Monthly, is a little 
volume of 110 pages, plainly and pleasantly 
written, and intended to aid beginners in 
selecting and operating incubators and artifi- 
cial mothers. It describes all the principal 
machines of value, both in this country and 
Europe, giving the claims of the inventors of 
each, largely in their own words. No one 
reading the book can but learn a great deal of 
the essentials to success in this industry, while 
he may be able to select the machine best 
adapted to his own special wants. It is for 
sale by A. Williams. 





THE SILO-MANIA. 


Perhaps there is not the slightest danger of 

such a mania among our staid New England 
farmers; but somehow, manias of one sort 
and another are so liable to get possession of 
them, that possibly a little Warning upon this 
new one may not be out of place. 
The preservation or curing of forage for the 
winter supply of cattle, is a matter which, in 
this country, has received but the most super- 
ficial attention. For fully half the year our 
horses, milch cows, sheep, in short, any kind 
of animal that composes the farmer's flocks 
and herds, are obliged to subsist upon artifi- 
cially cured fodder. This consists of hay that 
is often cut when it is more than dead ripe, 
(quite likely it is so imperfectly cured as to 
be musty or sour when fed ;) the straw of oats 
and barley, seldom cut before it has turned a 
bright, stiff yellow; cornstalks from which the 
goodness has been extracted by frost and ex- 
posure, with possibly, small rations of grain, 
meal, shorts or roots. There is one unvary- 
ing system in the fitting of this fodder for 
storage and winter use—that of cutting and 
curing by solar heat in the somewhat exposed 
and catching atmosphere of our New England 
summers. For generations, this one system— 
almost the only practicable one under the cir- 
cumstances—has been in vogue. The use of 
roots to some extent among dairy farmers, or 
those who have been particular to give extra 
treatment to a nice flock of sheep, has, in a 
few instances, led to the construction of cellars 
or bins in barn cellars, for their sterage; but 
this is about the extent of any systematic effort 
for the better keeping or fitting of food or 
provender, for cattle, among our farmers. 

At best this one manner of curing or drying 
forage for winter use is imperfect ; and prob- 
ably not fifteen per cent. of the hay, straw, 
and corn fodder cut in New England, in any 
one year, reaches the perfection of such arti- 
ficial food. In other words, through being cut 
at a condition of over-ripeness, or from get- 
ting a wetting before it is ready to be hauled 
in, or from being put in the mow damp, and 
becoming heated, or from other unfavorable 
conditions, the great bulk of our feeding crops 
for winter use, are much damaged in the pro- 
cess of curing. If grass could be cut at just 
the right stage of its growth, if it could be 
cured just enough, if it could be put in the 
mow without receiving a drop of rain, it could 
be so handled asto form almost as good a 
food As the grass in a spring pasture. But as 
it is, our domestic animals are compelled to 
eat a great deal of miserably cured fodder 
during the winter, in order to sustain life. 

A little more than a year ago what was 
claimed as a new process of curing corn fod- 
der—though it was not new to those who had 
carefully observed the progress of Continental 
agriculture—began to be talked about by the 
agricultural press. This consisted of packing 
it in air tight compartments called ‘‘silos,” the 
particular name of the food so preserved (corn 
fodder, green rye, etc.,) being ‘‘ensilage.” 
The columns of the Farmer, and other agri- 
cultural journals have repeatedly presented 
articles on this subject until all are well in- 
formed upon the matter. Is there a coming 
mania about ensilage? We counsel caution 
on the part of those likely to be affected. 
«‘One swallow does not make a summer’’—one 
year’s trial of the silo by one or two enthusi- 
astic and wealthy gentlemen, who are able to 
incur the necessary expense, does not make 
the system a success, or warrant others against 
loss or disappointment inits adoption. A few 
points in the discussion of this subject seem 
to be clearly worthy the most careful thought : 

1. It is clearly out of the question to be- 
lieve that every farmer wants a large silo, 
built of masonry, for the purpose of storing 
the immense crops of fodder corn which the 
introduction of this system of preserving it 
will demand shall be grown. Fodder corn is 
good and useful, properly cured, as a winter 
forage; or given green as a supplement to the 
short pastures of late summer, but our belief 
in its use is that it does not want to be grown 
to very much greater extent than at present; 
that expensive silos do not need to be built 
for its reception, and that if roots could be 
grown in its place, our agriculture and our 
farm stock would be much better off. 

2. A change of food conduces to the health 
of all farm animals; and while some ‘‘ensi- 
laged” corn fodder, rye, or other green crop, 
might be relished by milch cows or sheep in 
winter, we believe the same conditions of 
health could be better secured by the growing 
of roots, which could be stored in the barn 
cellar, and both stored and fed ataless ex- 
pense than by means of the silo. 


3. It must be remembered that our climate 
in winter is very different from the climate of 
France and Germany, where silos have been in 
use for thirty years. Our very deep snows, 
penetrating frosts, and damp weather in fall 
and spring, with the surface flowage from the 
disappearing snows in spring, present obsta- 
cles to the convenient and successful handling 
of ensilaged fodder which many of our far- 
mers now little consider. This applies with 
more force to those farms in Northern and 
Eastern New England, than to those in this 
State, but it is sufficiently true here to be 
worthy of consideration. 

4. We can see that should the beet sugar 
industry become established as a part of our 
agriculture, silos may be needed upon most 
farms for the more complete preservation of 
the pulp, which will be stored for winter for- 
age. Their use for this purpose is far more 
likely to create a demand for them, than is 
the extended growing of corn fodder for the 





purpose of making green corn chaff. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Tae Report or tHe New York Stare 
AaricuLturAL Socrery for the year 1879 is 
much smaller than most of the previous vol- 
umes, but it contains, besides the excellent 
address of its retiring president, Hon. Horatio 
Seymour, several very valuable papers. The 
“Lung Plague” by Prof. James Law, of 
Ithaca, gives a brief history of the spread of 
the disease in our own and other countries, 
with suggestions as to best methods for pro- 
tecting territory not already infected, and for 
stamping out the disease where it now exists. 
J. A. Lintner has a report on insects, particu- 
larly the clover seed midge, the clover root 
borer, the wheat maggot, corn curculio, stalk 
borer, and the apple tree case bearer, which 
cannot be too widely circulated where so much 
ignorance exists concerning injurious insects 
as is the case in our own country. A. H. 
Halstead has a good paper on poultry breed- 
ing by natural and artificial means; and I. F. 
Tillinghast some timely words about potatoes 
and their cultivation. 

The treasurer's report shows an expenditure 
of nearly $8,000 for premiums paid at the last 
annual fair, and over $6,000 for fair expenses, 
the former being met largely by State appro- 
priations. The New York Society is, in many 
respects, the model for the whole country. 

QuARTERLY Report Tne Kansas 
Strate Boarp ov AGRICULTURE.—No West- 
ern State, if indeed any State, has excelled 
Kansas in the value of Agricultural 
Reports, which have been issued during the 
past nine years. The plan of the work has 
been that of showing as nearly as possible 
just what is being done each year by the 
farmers of the State in the way of production, 
and at the same time to show to the people, 
both at home and abroad, something of the 
possibilities of which the State is capable 
when its resources shall be fully developed. 
Each volume is, to a considerable degree, a 
census report, from which one can learn what 
is bemg done, and who does it, and how the 
results of such work compares with the same 
labor performed in other States. 

There may have been a little effort at ad- 
vertising the State, but why should not a 
State advertise when she deems herself worthy 
of it? We are not certain that some of our 
own New England States have not erred in 
the opposite direction, and have, through their 
Boards of Agriculture, helped to bring into 
prominence other States as being better than 
their own for establishing homes for our sons 
and daughters. 

We have also received a third revised edi- 
tion of the biennial report for the years 1877- 
78, from the hands of J. Hudson, of 
Topeka, secretary of the State Board. This 
edition was published to meet the unexpected 
demand which had entirely exhausted the two 
The volume contains, by 


Or 


her 


K. 


previous editions. 
counties, an historical report, population sta- 
tistics, description of the face of the country, 
the timber, streams, coal beds, building stone, 
railroad connections, agricultural statistics— 
including number and value of animals, dairy 
products, garden and poultry products, sheep 
killed by dogs, wool clipped, value of animals 
slaughtered, fences—their length and value 
and of what material made, value of agricul- 
tural implements, other manufactures, news- 
papers — with their history, schools and 
churches ; also, tables showing the amount of 
the different field and garden crops produced, 
with their acreage and valuation from 1872 to 
1878. The work is illustrated by numerous 
views of towns and cities, public buildings, 
&c.; also a map of each county. The Secre- 
tary wishes us to state that readers of the 
FarMER, who may be desirous of learning 
something more of the agricultural and other 
industries of Kansas, will be supplied with a 
copy so long as the edition holds out, on 
the receipt of twenty cents for payment of 
postage. Every Eastern man engaged in the 
preparation of public documents should cer- 
tainly send for a copy, as he will find much to 
commend, if not to imitate, in the methods of 
getting up the work. 





EXTRACTS AND. REPLIES. 


VALUE OF BEA WEEDS. 

Will you, through the Farmer, give the value of 
sea weed and rock weed, as compared with barn 
manure, or with commercial fertilizers, also the 
best way to use sea weed ? Wma. Rayne. 

RemAkkKS.—Although stable manure is acknowl- 
edged by all farmers as being a first rate and re- 
liable fertilizer, yet there is not, and scarcely can 
be, any standard for its value, or, in other words, 
it is itself so varying in its value, intrinsically, that 
it can not be a standard of measurement for other 
fertilizers. The value of stable manure depends, 
somewhat, upon the class of animals from which 
it was made, as, also, upon the character of the 
food consumed. Hen manure, if well preserved, is 
very much more valuable by the cord than ma- 
nure from horses or cattle, but manure from grain- 
fed cattle is much more valuable than from ani- 
mals which consume only poor hay. Again, the 
practical value of a given sample of manure de- 
pends very much upon its location or distance 
from the place where it is to be used. The best 
stable manure that can be found in any barn yard 
in New England, can not be carted up hill over bad 
roads a very long distance without having its val- 
ue counterbalanced by the cost of transportation. 
Sea weed, rock weed, and other marine plants 
that are washed ashore by storms, and which are 
prized so highly by residents near the sea, would 
not pay for hauling any great distance. They all 
have a commercial value, where collected, varying 
somewhat according to the ease with which they 
can be placed upon cultivated fields. Rock weed, 
the best of the sea weeds, is sold on the wharves 
along the coast, at from one to two doliars per 
ton, and in some instances it has been dried and 
baled for distant markets, but with indifferent re- 
sults. After being dried it is very slow to decom- 
pose, and is worth but little till a year after its ap- 
plication. Eel grass or common sea weed is 
among the least valuable of the marine manures, 
but it is well worth collecting and carting some 
distance, especially if used as a mulch around 
trees or strawberries, or as bedding for animals. 
We have no analysis of marine plants at hand 
from which we can learn the average content of 
the principal manurial ingredients. Such analysis 
would be very acceptable to farmers along the 
coast, and can probably be obtained when farmers 
are enough interested in the matter to apply at the 
Experiment Stations. 


BURNING BONES. 
I would like to inquire, through the Farmer, if 
burning bones injures them for a fertilizer; if so, 
how can they be made available ? G. W. 8. 
Washington, Vt., July 13, 1880. 
ReMARKS.—There appears to be a very general 
impression among farmers that bones are deprived 
of a great part of their manurial value by burning. 
We think this impression is, to a considerable de- 
gree, erroneous. Bones, when whole or merely 
broken into large pieces, are not of much value as 
&@ manure, because they decay so slowly. Some 
means must therefore be adopted to reduce them 
to a condition in which they will be readily assim- 
ilated by the roots of the growing plant, either by 
dissolving with acid, grinding to a fine powder, 
mixing with wood ashes or burning. The first 
method can not readily be practiced by ordinary 
farmers, and the second is equally, or perhaps 
more, difficult. Indeed, to grind raw bones finely 
without previously extracting thc grease by steam- 
ing or some such process, is so nearly impossible 
that it is practically never done. Mixing raw bone 
with ashes, is on many accounts a good practice, 
but even then the bones must be previously broken, 
and the process of reducing is at best a very slow 
one. The ingredients which render bones valuable 
as manure, are the nitrogen and the phosphoric 
acid which they contain. In burning the bones 
the nitrogen of course is sacrificed, the phosphoric 
acid, with the lime, remains inthe ash. But the 
bone ash has only to be finely pulverized, and it 
at once begius to be available to the plants, show- 
ing its effects almost immediately. The nitro- 
gen which you have sacrificed by burning is about 
four per cent. of the weight of the raw bone. To 





grind, break or dissolve the bone so as to save this, 


would in most cases, cost more than it would to 
buy this amount of nitrogen in some other form. 
The bones can be burnt in small quantities at a 
time in the cooking stove, as fuel. They make a 
hot fire, and while you are burning them, you are 
saving wood, so that there is no expense on that 
score. We should say, that if you have on hand a 
supply of raw bones, or can procure them at a cost 
less than the value of the phosphoric acid contained 
in them, which it is fair to assume at from $20 to 
$25 to the ton, you can do better with them by 
first reducing them to ashes, than in any other 
way. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—Mrs. Ira Bucklin of Lebanon, N. H., has made 
106 pounds of butter, during the past three months, 
from the milk of one cow, and has not been spar- 
ing in the use of milk and cream in the family 
either. 

—The Green Mountain Freeman records the 
failure of the State Agricultural Society’s experi- 
ment in making sugar from sorghum the coming 
fall, on account of the injury to the crop by the 
dry weather in the early part of the season. 

—A correspondent of the English Live Stock 
Journal says he has often succeeded in shoeing ys 
vicious horse by blindfolding him, when no other 
means were ofany avail. He says that this simple 
stratagem will render the most obstreperous ani- 
mal as quiet as a sheep. 

—The quantity of butter depends fully as much 
upon the quality as upon the quantity of the milk. 
An exchange has an account of two cows, one of 
which gave sixteen quarts of milk, while the other 
gave only ten; yet the latter’s milk made the most 
butter, week after week. 

—To make a pound of pork requires, theoreti- 
cally, four pounds of corn, allowing for waste, un- 
digested matter, and for the sustenance of life. It 
is scarcely possible that a pound#f pork can be 
produced on less than this. In practice the best re- 
sults attained have approached this very closely, 
and four and a half pounds of corn have produced 
a pound of pork. But as mixed food is more 
healthful than all corn, there is economy in feeding 
waste milk, boiled small potatoes, cut clover, and 
other such food. Pork at the worst can be made 
for the price of four and a half pounds of corn. 

—A correspondent of the Western Stock Journal 

says he once had a valuable heifer which was an 
exceedingly vicious kicker. To cure her of the 
habit, he took a common garden hoe and passed the 
hoe end in front of her off hind leg, and behind and 
above the gambrel joint of the nigh hind leg. Then 
sitting down on the right to milk, he put the han- 
dle of the hoe well ap under his arm and began 
milking. The heifer could not stir either hind 
leg, and after one week she could be milked safely 
without fettering, and proved to be a valuable and 
gentle animal. 
—The The New York Tribune's ‘Kirby Home- 
stead”’ correspondent, makes the practical sugges- 
tion that it costs no more to winter an old hog than 
it does a pig. The practical difference is thata 
breeding sow may be kept on the same feed which 
a pig would require, and in the spring a litter of 
young ones would make a large margin in favor 
of the old one. Old sows are twice as profitable 
as young ones, as the offspring are always larger 
and more of them. They may be kept a number 
of years with profit, When a year old, small 
boned breeds will have their growth and require 
but little food, only enough to maintain life and 
locomotion, whereas a growing pig requires food 
for the same purposes and to promote its growth. 





TRUCK FARMING IN SOUTHERN 


GEORGIA. 


If our people who live near the railroad, 
says the Berrien County, Ga., News, knew 
the large profits to be derived from truck 
farming, they would not hesitate to engage in 
it. There is more clear money in it than any 
other kind of farming, and it is made with 
less labor; and there is no danger of giuttiag 
the market, no matter how many engage in it. 
We can grow peas, cucumbers, Irish potatoes, 
tomatoes, watermelons, and all the vegetables 
usually raised by market gardeners, and have 
them in the market some months in advance 
of those raised North. Our soil and climate 
are well adapted to the production of early 
vegetables of the finest quality, and we feel 
assured that this important industry will, in a 
year or two, develop into large proportions 
along the Brunswick and Albany. To show 
the value of growing watermelons for market, 
we will state that a gentleman on the Gulf 
road was offered this year, $5000 cash fora 
forty-acre field of watermelons; but he re- 
fused to sell. We want to see some good 
farmer, early next spring, plant an acre in 
watermelons, an acre in Irish potatoes and an 
acre in cucumbers, fertilize well, and bestow 
the same amount of cultivation required for 
cotton. This would be enough to experiment 
with, and we are almost certain that cotton 
planting would be dropped afterward, and 
that the farmer would realize profits that 
would astonish him. 





CanapiaAN Beet Roor SuGar Expert- 
MEN'TS.—A Beet Root Sugar Company has 
been started at Farnham, Canada. The Com- 
pany have all the capital required to go on, 
and the experiment, we are told, will bea 
success, if success be posssible. A competent 
engineer from France or Germany will be en- 
gaged, and the building will be commenced 
this fall. The Montreal Herald says :—‘*We 
congratulate the people of Farnham, and es- 
pecially the farmers, on whom, to a very great 
extent, will depend the success of the enter- 
prise as well as the profits. No doubt we 
will now hear of other factories being started 
in the Province, but to Farnham and its ener- 
getic men will be given the credit of establish- 
ing the first beet root sugar factory in the Do- 
minion of Canada.” 








Correspondence. 





For the New England Farmer, 


THOUGHTS AND QUERIES. 
Home Adornments. 


If farmers would give a little more time to 
“fixing up” around their houses, they would 
make their homes much more attractive to 
themselves, to their children, and even to 
passers by. A few grape vines tastefully 
trained, a few pear and peach trees, a few rose 
trees and shrubs and flowers—these are the 
things that give beauty and an air of comfort 
and prosperity to i! house. - 

Many people who live in villages and cities 
even, will so improve a few feet of land as not 
only to add greatly to the beauty but the 
value of their property. The farmer and his 
boys would soon be as much pleased and in- 
terested in this kind of home decoration as 
the mother or sisters. It would relieve your 
thoughts from the harder part of farm work. 
Like music and poetry and narrative, to the 
student, you would find constant rest and 
refreshment thereby. In the poultry depart- 
ment, a little variety is also pleasant to an 
artistic eye. I have noticed that our more 
wide awake and prosperous farmers often have 
a few geese, or ducks, or guinea hens, or 
even a peacock, as a sort of *‘figure head” to 
the poultry yard. A few swarms of bees on a 
farm are always suggestive to me of efficiency 
and skill on the part of the owner. A true 
artistic taste is worthy of cultivation to some 
extent in any calling, and people are giving 
much more attention to this law in every direc- 
tion than they did a few years ago. It requires 
but a little more care an to conform to 
this law, than to do api sete Byes utter dis- 
regard to that which pleases the eye. A per- 
son with any love for the beautiful in nature 
or art will work with —_ ae and 
pleasure on anything w this law is re- 
garded, than 2 bay # is ignored. If you 
should hire a raw Irishman to do your work, 
we venture to say he would do it enough 
better, if your farm and garden are laid out 
with an eye to beauty as well as utility, to 
more than co you for the skill ex- 
pended on the matter of art. 

New Inventions. 

Every week and every day some invention 
to lighten the burdens of manual labor springs 
forth from the fertile brain of some busy 
thinker. We are thankful forthem. While 





for the time they may lessen the demand for 


We give, this week, a portrait of the Short- 
horn bull, Beaconsfield, owned and bred by 
R. Hawley, Esq., Goderich, Ont. Beacons- 
field is a white bull that was awarded the first 
premium last year at the Ontario Western 
Fair held at London in September, 1879. 
This bull is remarkable for his growth, his 
weight being 2270 pounds on the first of April 
last, or two days before he was three years 
old. His increase was 410 pounds from Sept. 
23 up to April lst. He measured at the same 
date eight feet around the chest, and fully the 
same around the loins. Beaconsfield is regis- 
tered in the Canadian Herd Book 4th volume. | 
He is of the Goodness family, and a letter | 





laborers, yet anything which saves labor must 
in the end benefit all. Suppose some are 
pushed out of shops by labor-saving machin- 
ery,.it is only that we may have more farmers ; 
and just as soon as enough are tilling the soil 
to balance the manufacturing end of the plank, 
all will be well. When a pair of shoes can be 
bought for one dollar instead of two, and a 
bushel of wheat for fifty cents instead of a 
dollar, and when both of these products shall 
be secured with one-fifth the real labor that it 
once cost to produce them, a person must be 
dull of comprehension if he does not see that 
general prosperity will be the result! 
One of the latest inventions in the agricul- 
tural line is a plough worked by electricity. 
Electricity is a powerful and fiery steed, but 
doubtless when he is properly ‘‘halter-broke” 
and harnessed, he will do an immense amount 
of work. In all animal force, it is a motive 
power that could be poorly spared. Accord- 
ing to the ‘‘snap,” which simply means electric 
force, that a man or horse has in him will be | 
his value, other things equal; and we see no 
reason why it would not be as efficient in 
machinery as men, only have it properly con- 
trolled and directed. 
Ensilage. 

If, as I have seen it stated, ensilage goes 
through a process of fermentation, will it 
really become a useful article of animal diet. 
Where fermentation occurs, we know alcohol 
is developed, and the question arises, would 
it be well to give our cattle such fodder ? 

Some of the milkmen in and near Boston 
are feeding their cows on brewer's grains. The 
cows eat it eagerly, and, in fact, soon care for 
but little else. It forces an unnatural flow of 
milk for a year or two, then come the reaction ; 
the cow grows poor and sickly, and she is 
hurried off to the butcher to be sold in the 
shambles. 
I will not use the milk of a cow whose 
blood is flushed and inflamed by alcohol, 
neither will I eat the miserable meat of the 
diseased and dying cow drunkard, if I can 
ascertain how to avoid buying it. This is a 
matter which should be attended to by our 
Board of Health without delay. As regards 
the milk, I make searching inquiry on this 
point before I will buy it. Whether ensilage 
contains enough alcohol to render it unfit for 
food, I should like to know, as doubtless 
others would. May heaven save the brute 
creation from intemperance as well as men. 


The Golden Age. 

That the curse of hard, grinding toil is 
being removed from farm work by labor-saving 
implements, is evident. And as the ‘‘mud- 
sills” are raised to a higher plane, of course 
the whole social fabric will be elevated. The 
increasing interest in everything pertaining to 
agriculture, at least in its theoretical aspect, 
by all classes and callings, indicates that this 
long despised calling is coming to the front as 
never before. Already it is worthy of being 
classed among the professions, if not the fine 
arts. Stick to the farm, boys, the ‘‘golden 
age” is at the door! 7. Pe Be 

Boston, July 29, 1880. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 

Paris, July 15, 1880. 
Silver and golden weddings are the order 
of the day; but rarely has a jubilee been bet- 
ter merited or more fittingly honored than that 
just held at Nozay, in the department of the 
Lower Loire, to celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founder of the Agricultural 
School of Grand-Jouan—M. Jules Rieffel. 
Ant:eus renewed his vigor by touching mother 
earth. Men of energy and progress fortify 
their determination and confidence, when read- 
ing the biography of such a veteran as M. Ri- 
effel, who has worked his way to success, and 
who never recognized such a word as fail. 
His life is a battle and a march; it is more— 
it is a brilliant example of what individual 
effort, united to scientific skill, can accom- 
plish, not only for self, but for the ameliora- 
tion of immediate inhabitants and mankind at 
large. M. Rieffel has not only made two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew be- 
fore, but he has made one blade grow where 
none ever existed. He was trained in the 
school of Mathieu de Domsdale, who estab- 
ed the Roville College, and is, with Auguste 
Bella, the founder of the Grignon Agronomic 
Institution—the two names most illustrious in 
the history of French agriculture ; the latter 
has now another bead to add to the roll of 
fame. The district of Nozay is a kind of san- 
dy moor, or landes, reputed, as all such dis- 
tricts are in Brittany, that they ‘‘shall remain 
during eternity unfertile, as eternity bad cre- 
ated them.” M. Rieffel demurred to the ax- 
iom. In 1830 he arrived—may be said to 
have pitched his tent—where all was barren 
from Dan to Beersheba; now, all blossoms 
like the rose. Formerly conquerors planted 
their sword in an enemy’s country to mark 
taking possession; M. Rieffel simply employ- 
ed that instrument of peace—the plough. He 
reclaimed 1240 acres of bis own holding, and 
led to the reclamation of 20,000 from the 
adoption of his example. He was the true 
founder of agricultural schools; he had two 
classes of pupils—boarders and apprentices, 
and both trained to practical duties. It was 
his experience and ideas which served as the 
basis, in 1845, for the present scheme of agri- 
cultural instruction in France, viz.: an agro- 
nomical university, agricultural colleges, and 
national or farm schools. He did more; he 
established local farming societies, a breeding 
stud, and contributed to extend his sphere of 
usefulness by periodical writings which have 
become not only celebrated, but an authority. 
Breaking up the heather by means of the best 
ploughs, and cultivating Swedish ay od 

wheat soon replaced rye, and people thus 

came enabled to eat wheaten bread. : 
Man naturally commenced by bettering him- 
self. Next followed the cultivation of forage 
plants; cabbages for cows, and potatoes for 
pigs; beet succeeded; next Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, and last clover and vetches. When 
M. Rieffel commenced, there were no roads, 
consequently no vehicles; men, women and 
children rode on horseback, and the horse was 
a wiry animal, living on heath, as asses on 
thistles, and valued at 50 ome. ee in 
time appeared, then carts, and as forage im- 
ed, superior horses. The founding of a 
reeding stud aided the progress. oday 
cows, oxen, and calves represent four times 
their value as compared with 1830; a sheep 
which cost 5 francs then, represents 20 france 
now. At present the establishment has build- 
ings erected at a cost of a 4 oegpred. ogre 
ly from government aid; the live is 
magnificent. During fifty years nearly 11,100 
persons have been trained, reside in every 
part of the world, and aang SE eataens. poe 








tural world felt it a duty to 
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SHORTHORN BULL BEACONSFIELD. 


from Mr. Hawley tells us he was by 3d Earl 
of Goodness, and he by the imported British 
Baron 13,557. This bull is perfectly straight 
and remarkably well formed in the shoulder 
and back, but the attempt to give a front view 
in the photograph has thrown the animal 
somewhat out of position, and the picture 
does not do full justice to his proportions, 
representing him asa little low behind the 
shoulders, when in reality he is perfectly 
straight. Mr. Hawley says in his letter that 
‘‘Beaconsfield” has a remarkable development 
of milk points, and has developed excellent 
qualities as a stock-getter. 


government was represented by the Chief In- 
spector of Agricultural Schools, and what was 
not a little curious, there were ‘‘pupils” present 
aged 70, and their sons and grandsons—three 
ane ying graduates of the same—the 
rrand-Jouan—college. 

Apart from the nutritive qualities of food, 

much difference of opinion still exists as to 
the manner in which the food ought to be 
given: whether sliced, chopped, bruised or 
crushed, or prepared by cooking, steeping or 
fermentation. As many practices, as many 
opinions. M. Jean Kiener is an authority, sci- 
entific as well as practical, on these subjects, 
and for twelve years has studied and experi- 
mented them. He does not like cut hay for 
horses ; true, they will, in this State, consume 
their feed of hay in one-half the time, but if 
their excrements are examined, the particles 
of hay will be found in their natural length 
and thickness, unaffected by the process of 
digestion ; the mastication and salivation of 
the food were incomplete, and the horse, in 
addition, will absorb a great quantity of wa- 
ter, to make good that furnished in lesser vol- 
ume, pending a deglutition of double rapidity. 
Horses, then, that have sufficient time for their 
feed, ought to receive unchopped hay. Weight 
for weight, bruised are held by M. Kiener to 
be less nutritious than whole oats, while the 
latter give greater resisting power for work. 
Further, horses accustomed to bruised grain, 
if afterwards put on whole oats, bolt these 
very extensively, owing to an absence of ac- 
tivity in the stomach, which has become, as it 
were, lazy from having been saved trouble; 
except in the case of old, or young and teeth- 
ing animals, bruised oats are objectionable. 
Black oats are considered by carters as pref- 
erable to white, but this is rather a question 
of richness of soil, manure, season, and cul- 
ture; chaff is occasionally mixed with the oats 
to induce slower and more perfect mastica- 
tion. Bran ought merely to be damped, 
never given as ¢,slop, as in such a state it fre- 
quently produces diarrhea in horses. Ex- 
cepting potatoes, nothing is gained by cooking 
roots; barley makes horses less spirited and 
begets perspiration, but malt produces no 
inconvenience. Beans, at the rate of one, or 
one and a half quarts daily, are excellent, but 
no diet equals oats in imparting firmness of 
flesh and vigor; as a rule, the less water giv- 
en, the better. ‘The same authority maintains 
that the feeding of cows on macerated or fer- 
mented food will, in the long run, produce 
ne While cows, on a wash diet yield a 
arge, but poor, quantity of milk, their flesh is 
but little nutritive and difficult to preserve ; 
good hay, and a pound of linseed cake per 
day, would alter all this. The change from 
one description of diet to another, ought nev- 
er to be sudden, and when a new food is to be 
employed, a handful of the aliment ought to 
be adroitly introduced into the animal’s mouth, 
keeping the latter for an instant closed. 
Calves ought to be nourished exclusively on 
milk, unadulterated, till three months old, 
replacing each quart of milk reduced per week 
by linseed cake—about one ounce at the com- 
mencement. Never dilute the milk—give it 
pure—and when the calf desires to drink wa- 
ter, allow it to do so. Pigs, also, receive 
their food too sloppy; better give the water 
ra gtr and thus enable the food to be 
fully assimilated. In the case of fowls, nearly 
all the maladies to which they are subject may 
be traced to the absence of fresh and pure wa- 
ter in the poultry yard. 

A stronger shade of hope characterizes the 
history of the phylloxera. The Paris & Med- 
iterranean Railway Company, over whose line 
so much of the wine of France is carried, has, 
since 1876, conducted a series of experiments 
respecting the destruction of the bug, by 
means of sulphuret of carbon. The report of 
the Company's experiments during the last 
year has just appeared, and for the first time 
since the disease set in, creates a feeling of 
confidence. Vineyard proprietors evidently 
feel the importance of sulphuret of carbon, as 
the use of that salt, at a cost of 60 francs per 
acre, which, in 1876 was 1000 barrels, of two 
ewt. each, rose to 6253 in 1879. Mares has 
employed sulpho-carbonate of potassium, at 
the rate of 120 pounds, dissolved in fifty-sev- 
en cubic yards of water per acre; the water- 
ings to be executed in April and the close of 
y~ respectively. The new point brought 
out by M. Mares’ experiment is the necessity 
of treating the whole surface of the vineyard, 
otherwise the insects only move on to a part 
of the soil not poisoned, and there concentrate 
their attacks more destructively. 

The Senate has ‘‘amended” the tariff bill 
sent up to it from the Chamber of Deputies, 
by increasing the impost duties on imported 
emo g produce from 50 to 500 per cent. 
This tariff will not be voted, but its rejection 
will entail hard debating. 

Water, rich in sulphuret of iron, produces 
grave affections, often terminating fatally ; an 
ox, when thirsty, may drink as many as four 

allons of such water; this naturally explains 
the cause of death-poisoning. On certain san- 
dy soils, and among sainfoin, the dark colored 
peppy. (papaver dubium,) is common. In 

ormandy cases have recently occurred, where 
cattle grazing over land containing that weed, 
have been seized with convulsions and deliri- 
um, ending in death. 

The French government has authorized the 
cultivation of tobacco, in the South, as an ex- 
periment. The prospects of the beet, and of 
all crops, are good. 





For tne New England Farmer. 


LATE FALL FORAGE. 


— 


Eprtor Farmer :—I do atill practice sow- 
ing barley and winter rye togeher, and like the 
results very much. Mr. Pratt, the farmer at 
the Asylum, has for two years sowed in the 
same way, growing heavy forage crops in fall, 
and ripening good crops of rye the following 
season. I got the seed to-day for sowing 
several acres this fall. Last year I sowed on 
the 8th of August ;* began to cut the barley on 
the 4th of October; had a good crop of barley 
and a better crop of rye this spring than on 
land sowed the 13th of August without barley. 
The rye is safe enough if the barley don’t 
lodge. I have had a few spots killed in this 
way, but in no other. Exactly how much 
seed to use is yet a problem with me. Last 
year I sowed two bushels of each per acre; 
this year I shall sow but one bushel of each 
per acre. I want the barley to stand up, and 
want the rye to have a chance to spread. 
When sown early, the rye leaves without any 
stalks, will roll out a good swarth, if no barley 
is sown. Mr. Pratt, on the Asylum Farm, 
cut and weighed several tons—I forget how 
many—of rye leaves from an acre, and has 
entered the crop of rye grown this season for 
premium. Though no was sown on 
this lot, it was but very little, if any, better 
than other lots where y was sown. If 

barley is cut before the growing weather 
is over, the rye makes quite a start, and that 

ill be earlier in the spring than if cut late so 


that is does not start. It is no disadvantage 
to have some start late in the spring, when we 
want it for green feed. My advice is—try it; 
but don’t put on too much seed. I think your 
land is in condition to give best results from 
rather light seeding. What splendid growing 
weather we are having; hope to make up the 
loss from the dry weather we have had. 
Anset W. Putnam. 
Asylum Station, Mass., July 26, 1880. 


REMARKS.—The above communication was 
not written for publication, but was an answer 
to a private letter which we addressed to Mr. 
Putnam, as we knew that he had within the 
past year or two tried the experiment of sow- 
ing winter rye and spring barley together, for 
raising late forage. We take the liberty of 
publishing it, as we believe it will interest 
many of our readers who are expecting to be 
short of hay next winter. We shall ourselves 
try several acres of rye and barley sown to- 
gether as indicated, and, if successful, shall 
regard this as one of the standard methods of 
growing late forage. 


Selections. 
RESTORING WORN-OUT FIELDS. 





Several Eastern agricultural papers hav 
recently attempted to solve the problem 
how to restore fertility to lands that no longer 
produce paying crops. One advises the appli- 
cation of one hundred loads of barn yard 
manure to an acre, or its equivalent of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Another recommends rais- 
ing large crops of rye, buckwheat and clover, 
and turning them under with the plough. A 
third suggests tile drainage, and the applica- 
tion of quick lime. A fourth thinks the first 
way to bring up the productiveness of ex- 
hausted farms is to stock them with cattle and 
sheep, and to purchase a large portion of the 
food they will consume till such time as the 
land becomes sufficiently rich to produce good 
crops of grain. 

Advice like the above is very good in its 
way, and is easily given. Every person knows 
that poor land may be rendered productive 
by applying fertilizers to it, and that most of 
it may be greatly improved by tile-drainage. 
It is very difficult, however, for persons who 
have exhausted lands to render them fertile 
by any of the methods above pointed out. 
Farmers who have lands from which the ele- 
ments of fertility have been exhausted are 
ordinarily poor in pocket. Many of them 
have been paying for land, erecting buildings 
and fences on it, out of the proceeds of the 
crops they produced. Some have been paying 
off a mortgage, supporting invalid relatives, 
or educating children. A few have had ordi- 
dary expenses to meet, but have had their 
crops destroyed by drought, or floods, or 
insects. 

In either event they are poor. They are 
without the means to purchase stable manure, 
animal or mineral fertilizers, to buy and put 
down drain tiles, or to obtain a considerable 
number of cattle and sheep, and the food for 
their support during several years. In fact, 
they find it difficult to obtain a living for 
themselves and families. The poverty of their 
fields is due to their lack of means, rather 
than to a want of knowledge. They have 
used up the only capital they possessed—the 
fertility of their land. They cannot obtain 
the prescriptions and follow the advice of the 
land doctors they consult. They are in the 
condition of sick paupers who are advised to 
travel in Europe a few years, to pass their 
summers on the seashore, their winters in the 
West Indies, and to drink expensive wines. 

As the class of men who have impoverished 
farms are generally impoverished themselves, 
it is evident that they must bring up the fer- 
tility of their land by means that demand but 
a small expenditure of-money. If they can 
obtain sheep to keep on shares, they will 
find it to their advantage to do so, but it 
is useless to adviaa them to pug hase them at 
the present prices. It is also folly to tell them 
to raise large crops of plants on a considerable 
portion of their land, and to plough them 
under. Large crops of plants suitable for 
green-manuring cannot be raised without 
manure, and they have not the fertilizers to 
apply. They must use most of the manure 
made by the stock they are able to keep, on 
the land where they are to raise the crops for 
the support of their families. The first object 
in life for any person is to gain a living, and 
this often requires the exertion of all his 
energies. 

As it took several years to run down a farm, 
so it will require several seasons to run it up. 
The process of restoration will necessarily be 
very slow if an attempt be made to improve 
the condition of all the land in an impover- 
ished farm every season. Most persons will 
be better satisfied with the results if they com- 
mence with a comparatively small area of 
land, and put that in a process of restoration 
before they begin with another. Land be- 
comes impoverished by taking from it more 
than is restored. This practice must be 
stopped. The first step toward restoring fer- 
tility to the soil of a given field generally con- 
sists in turning under the grass ‘. at about 
the time it is usually cut for hay. The grass, 
together with the roots, will form a considera- 
ble amount of fertilizing material. 

If the crop of grass be ploughed under the 
last of June or the first of July, buckwheat 
should be sown immediately, and harrowed 
in. If the season is favorable, the buckwheat 
will be ready to blossom by the middle of 
August, at which time it should be turned 
under by cross-plowing the land. The land 
may then be sown to winter rye, which should, 
in turn, be plowed under as soon as the stalke 
begin to head out the next summer. By fol- 
lowing this course, three crops will be buried 
in the soil within the short space of twelve 
months. There will still be time to raise a 
crop of buckwheat, Hungarian grass, or sowed 
corn, which may be ploughed under in the 
fall. If the work be well done, there will be 
a good seed bed in the spring on which to sow 
oats and red clover. 

But a small amount of oats should be sown, 
as the chief object of raising them is to afford 
protection to the young clover plants. The 
oats should be harvested and threshed. If 
practical, the clover should be eaten down by 
sheep the season after it is sown. If no sheep 
are kept on the place, the clover may be har- 
vested and fed to stock. It is most profitable 
to plough clover under the second year after 
it was sown. The stalks are then of their 
maximum size, and well supplied with leaves 
and blossoms, while the roots are long. The 
growth of the clover may be much increased 
by sowing land plaster on it early in the 
spring at the rate of one hundred pounds to 
each acre of land. The cost of the article is 
very small, and its effects in increasing growth 
very remarkable. 

The method of treating land above de- 
scribed calls for but a small outlay of money. 
It requires but a short time to carry it out, 
while it insures very great benefits. Soil with 
which a large crop of clover has been incor- 
porated is in good condition to produce corn, 
wheat, or other small grains. Ifa farmer can 
spare a comparatively small amount of manure, 
he may greatly increase the amount of the 
clover crop that is designed for manure. The 
growth of clover is greatly stimulated by the 
applications of hog dung and lime as well as 
by the use of plaster. A farmer who has pre- 
pared one piece of land in this manner may 
raise crops on it while he has another lot 
under similar treatment, and in due time he 
may bring up the whole farm to a good state 
of fertility.— Chicago Times. 





For PreservinG Meat.—Secretary Gold 
gave the following receipts at the Willimantic 
meeting of the State Board of 7, i 
Beet should not be allowed to freeze. Salt- 
ing should be deferred until the meat is ripe. 
The fat of pork only should be salted, the 
lean should be used for sausage meat. Pack 
pork in clean barrels on the edge, first scat- 
tering on the bottom a few handfuls of salt, 
then again upon every layer, packing very 
close, and when all is packed in, pouron a 
brine made by dissolving salt in hot water. 
Be sure to cover the pork and place a board 
upon it, and s weight upon the board, to keep 
alt in place. When a piece is removed be 
sure that the remainder is tightly pressed 
down. For curing hams he used 6 gallons of 
water, 9 pounds of salt, 2 pounds of sugar, | 
quart of molasses, 4 ounces of saltpetre, 2 
ounces of saleratus for 100 pounds of meat. 
He first covered the hams with salt and then 
let them lie a couple of days, flesh side up, 
then he packed them close in barrels, and 

ured upon them the brine above described. 

or omall hams three weeks would be long 
ome to stay in the brine, but if large ones, 
then he would let them remain six weeks. 
He then takes them out, dries them, but does 
not allow them to freeze. When properly 





drained he then smokes them. 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF FARMS. 
During the past few years much attention 
has been devoted to the matter of supplying 
large towns with an abundance of pure water. 
In some instances the water has been con- 
ducted twenty or thirty miles, in order to 
obtain that which contains few impurities. 
Great attention has also been given to its dis- 
tribution, so that the poor may have it in 
abundance and at a small cost. Numerous 
filters have been invented and brought into 
general use. Special pains have been taken 
to furnish pure running water, not only for 
horses, but for dogs. In many cities, costly 
fountains have been erected in parks and 
along the streets where there is the most 
travel, so that horses, dogs, and men may at 
any time quench their thirst without trouble 
or loss of time. On most farms, however, 
there has been little improvement in the matter 
of supplying water for domestic purposes or 
for the use of stock. The pump has gener- 
ally taken the place of the o:” fashicre? well- 
sweep and bucket, and the number of wii.? 
mills for the purpose of raising water for 
stock has increased, particularly in the best 
de'ry districts. Little attention, however, 
+ been given to utilizing the water afforded 

»* springs and streams A large proportion 
f the wells on farms are in poor condition. 
(heir walls are formed of round stones, and a 
# space e hetween the wall and thefplatform 
on w' nb res? ““hrough this leaves, 
end als enter, and con- 

se wells are seldom 

their cor ents Lecorme so offen- 
ecer’l att: tion. The filth 
late in farm wells, 





.seaned out til! 
sive as to attra, 
that is allowed t imul 
that supply water n. only to stock but to the 
members of the household, is too sickening 
for consideration. It consists of all kinds of 
decaying vegetable matter, including manure, 
as well as of animal matter in all stages of 
decomposition. Rabbits, rats, mice, and 
various sorts of reptiles are not unfrequently 
drowned in wells, and remain there for many 
months. 

The location of most wells that supply water 
for household purposes is most unfavorable 
for the purity of their contents. They are, in 
many cases, near the centre of a space that 
has a privy, pig-pen, cow-yard, and the outlet 
of a sink-spout on the several corners. There 
is no drain for carrying off the surplus water, 
saturated, as it is, with every variety of filth. 
The earth through which the well passes may 
be tenacious clay, and in that instance it may 
be so nearly impervious to moisture that little 
of the surface water, with the various sub- 
stances dissolved in it, ever enters it. In many 
cases, however, the earth through which the 
well passes sand, or largely composed of 
sand and gravel, which allows surface water to 
pass through it with the greatest readiness. 

The location of wells from which water is 
drawn for the supply of domestic animals is 
infinitely worse than that of wells for furnish- 
ing water for human beings. These wells are 
ordinarily in some portion of the barnyard, 
and are often in the centre of it. On every 
side of them are pools of stagnant surface 
water, the urine of cattle, horses, hogs, and 
sheep, and the leachiugs of dung-hills. The 
walls, platforms, and curbings of these wells 
receive less attention than those of the wells 
from which water is obtained for the use of 
the household. The well from which water is 
drawn for stock is rarely cleaned out till the 
water it furnishes becomes so vile that animals 
will not drink it unless they are compelled to 
do so by being deprived from access to a well 
or stream. 

Still this water bec omes 
which, as a matter of cor contains all the 
impurities taken up by cows with their 
drink. ‘These impurities pass into cream, and 
from that into butter. This being the case, it 
should be no marvel that most of the butter 
made on farms, and that made 
during the season that cows are kept in close 
quarters, has an unpleasant odor and flavor. 
The wonder is that its taste and smell do not 
cause it to be rejected altogether as an article 
of food. It is quite time that the interest in 
the matter of the water supply, that has been 
recently awakened in large cities, should ex- 
tend to farms from which the people of towns 
obtain their supply of food. Not only the 
people who live on farms, but those who 
reside in cities, are interested in the matter of 
pure water in the country.—Chicago Times. 
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COUPLING 


SHEEP. 


is the most desira- 
to have the 
safe for them. 


A reader asks what time 
ble to couple sheep. Lik 
lambs come as early as will 
The period for gestation for ewes is from 150 
to 154 days, or in round numbers, five months. 
If it is desirable to obtain early lambs for ex- 
hibition in the fall at the fairs they should 
come in January or February ; but it is indis- 
pensable to have suitable a dations 
where these ewes may be kept separate from 
the rest of the flock, and in comfortable quar- 
ters, so that the young things will not be 
pinched by cold weather. 1 ire lambs 
thus early, the sheep must be in Au- 
gust or September. But if it is desirable to 
raise early lambs for the market, where this 
branch of the business enters into the calcula- 
tions of the farmer, and as the best prices are 
obtained early in the year, it is important to 
have the lambs come as early as they can be 
well looked after. There is much risk in this 
branch of the business, and we repeat that 
those who engave i should not fail to pro- 
vide comfortable quarters so that losses from 
inclement weather may be light. It often 
happens that losses from lack of proper shelter 
and care in this branch of the business over- 
balances the profits, or in other that 
such losses leave no profit in having lamb 
come early. The greatest gain from sheep 
husbandry is in saving as much as possible of 
labor and loss in the management of the flock, 
and much disappointment and discouragement 
will follow early lambing of ewes if comfortable 
quarters and good care are wanting. 

In the latitude of the lake region lambs are 
quite safe that come about the middle of April. 
Some farmers prefer that the increase shou'd 
not begin until the first of May. At that pe- 
riod the weather is mild, and if the young 
things are attended to at once, and housed in 
case of cold rains they will soon gain strength 
sufficient to carry them safely through the 
spring time. To attain this result, the best 
ia to adopt is to separate the buck from the 
sheep from August until coupling time; and 
he will be in better condition for service if he 
is judiciously fed with a grain ration every 
day. Most of our experienced flockmen give 
their bucks a smal! allowance of corn or oats 
daily, six or eight weeks before the season 
begins, increasing the quantity slightly every 
few days until the feed is pretty liberal, and 
the feeding is kept up until the season is over. 
In the meantime the buck should have plenty 
of exercise to prevent any bad effects that 
might otherwise follow from this stimulating 
food. 

While the best course is to separate the buck 
from the flock, it is sometimes inconvenient to 
do so. In that event it should be fettered by 
tying afore and hind foot together in such a 
manner as to interfere with its freedom of ac- 
tion. The apron sometimes used is unsatis- 
factory, as it does not prevent chasing and 
worrying of the ewes. There is no method as 
satisfactory as separating the bucks from the 
flock. 

At coupling time the buck may be turned 
with the flock, or allowed to go with it a few 
hours ata time each day, for three or four 
weeks, and then he should be removed.— 
Prairie Farmer. 
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FOUL SEED. 

Col. Curtis in the Tribune tells of his trials 
with poor seed as follows : 

The dishonest practice of mixing old seed 
with new has cost us this yeara world of work, 
besides vexatious disappointment. Two acres 
of Lane’s improved sugar beet have been 
planted over twice, and were then only halfa 
crop: At first we thought it was the dry 
weather which prevented their growing, not- 
withstanding the ground was ‘‘firmed,” or, in 
better language, pressed down, over each 
planting. The second time the ground was 
in a most favorable condition, with no better 
growth. This convinced us that it was not 
our fault, but the seed, which was made more 
conclusive when upon examination we found 
most of the seed had rotted without any signs 
of germination. A profuse use of seed is not 
a safe remedy, besides being somewhat ex- 
pensive, because one cannot tell what propor- 
tion is worthless. If we should grow our own 
seed we could better protect ourselves, but 
this would add to the already too numerous 
cares of a farm, and is hardly practicable, as 
farmers do not possess the machinery for clean- 
ing seed, and hand picking it over is too ex- 
pensive. Had it not been for the Swedish 
turnips to plant in the vacant places, which 
will do well so much later, we should have 
lost the use of half of the root ground. 
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Rew England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1880. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHEEP AND 
WOOL SHOW. 


Among the many exhibitions of agricultural 
and industrial products to be held in this 
country during the present season, there is no 
one which in practical value and importance 
will surpass the International Exhibition of 
Sheep, wool and wool products, to be held in 
the Main Exhibition Building, Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society. This 
exhibition will begin on the 20th September, 
immediately at the close of the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, and will continue for one week. 
Competition will be open to the whole world, 
and no entry fee will be required from exhi- 
bitors, except from competitors tor the Sweep- 
stakes prizes. Wool and manufactured articles 
will be required to be exhibited during the 
State Fair also, which begins September 6th 
and continues two weeks, but entries of Sheep 
will be received by the Secretary up to the 
close of this month, and the animals themselves 
must be on hand September 20th. 

Every arrangement has been made to insure 
the success of the fair, and to make it of prac- 
tical usefulness to the wool growing and wool 
manufacturing industries of the conntry. 
Active competition for prizes among the best 
animals of the most improved breeds of this 
and foreign countrics, will lead to @ more 
general knowledge and adoption of the 
methods of breeding by which any marked im- 
provement has been gained, by facilitating the 
interchange of views among the best growers, 
and by enabling them to compare notes upon 
the effects of climate, soil, food and the like 
on the quality of ‘the wool and flesh «* sheep 
in different countries, and v~der diffe °- 
tems of handling. Much... : 
these comparisons of experience and of theories 
and by the exhibition of their practical results. 
A great advantage to the wool-growers will 
also come from the presence of manufacturers, 
with their products, at the show. The kinds 
and qualities of wool needed, methods of 
packing, grading and marketing, and all such 
matters affecting the relations between the 
producer and the manufacturer, will be likely 
to be pretty extensively discussed, and the 
needs of the manufacturers and the best 
methods of supplying them will become more 
thoroughly known to those to whom they look 
for their supply of the raw material. 

Another interesting feature of the show will 
be the exhibition of the latest and most im- 
proved machinery and processes for cleaning, 
combing, bleaching, spinning, weaving and 
felting wool, as well as the newest dye-stuffs, 
with the apparatus for their production and 
use, and everything connected with the woolen 
manufacture in all its branches. 

The United States Commissioner of Agri- 
culture will use whatever influence it may be 
in his power to afford, both individually and 
through the Department, as he has been direct- 
ed by an act of Congress passed during the 
last session, to make a full and complete re- 
port of the Exhibition. 

The premiums offered are exceedingly liber- 
al and worth competing for, ranging from a 
first premium of $100 for the best two year 
old ram, toa third premium of $10 for the 
third best ewe lamb in each division, besides 
sweep stakes of from $200 to $450; premiums 
of $50 to $100 for fat sheep, of $15 to $50 for 
goats, and $10 to $100 for Shepherds’ dogs. 
Trials of dogs will be held daily upon the 
grounds, to test their intelligence and train- 
ing, and the award of premiums will be based 
upon their success in herding, driving and 

penning sheep. 

Circulars containing full particulars as to 
the premiums, conditions of entry, scales of 
poir.ts and all other items of information with 
regard to the Exhibition, will be mailed to 
any address by the Secretary, Elbridge 
McConkey, whose address is at Harrisburg 
Pa. 

We hope that the sheep raising interest of 
New England will be fully represented at the 
show, as her wool-manufacturers undoubtedly 
will be. Sheep husbandry has to a great ex- 
teni been permitted to die out in this section 
of the country during the past few years, but 
we believe not only that it is destined again to 
occupy a leading position in our agriculture, 
but that even now, individual animals and 
herds may be found in New England that 
will make acreditable showing for their owners 
and breeders, even against all the rest of the 
world. 





THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 

The turn that national politics have taken 
since the nomination by the two great parties 
of their candidates for the Presidency of the 
United States, has brought again into public 
consideration the almost forgotten affairs of 
the Credit Mobilier Company, and the scan- 
dals connected with the investigation of its 
workings and mode of operation some seven 
years ago. Moved bya desire to vindicate 
the memory of their father against the new 
cloud of detraction, which the pending politi- 
cal struggle will surely bring forth, Messrs. 
Oakes A., Oliver, and Frank M. Ames, sons 
of the late Oakes Ames, have prepared and 
published in the daily papers, a statement of 
the facts concerning the formation and work- 
ing of the Credit Mobilier, and Mr. Ames’ 
connection with the same; declaring that for 
the truth of the said statement, they hold 
themselves personally responsible. 

The document itself is too long to permit 
of our transferring it bodily to our columns, 
and it is so concisely written that it is impos- 
sible to condense its statements or its conclu- 
sions without destroying their continuity and 
weakening their force. We have only space 
for a few brief extracts. 


In December, 1872, it was charged that 
Oakes Ames, five years before, in 1867, sold 
$25,000 of Credit Mobilier construction stock, 
at less than its real value, to a number of his 
fellow-Congressmen, with an intent of bribery. 
It was also asserted ‘‘that behind this offer 
to sell stock, lay hidden a scheme to defraud 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and imperil the 
interests of the United States ;", ‘‘that a ring 
of seven persons inside the Credit Mobilier 
Company, calling themselves trustees, made a 
contract with themselves, by which they re- 
ceived for building the road an extravagant 
sum, greatly beyond the real cost of con- 
struction, and that in adjusting the payments 
they received stock and bonds of the railroad 
company at a heavy discount, and by these 
means virtually robbed and plundered the 
road; and that this arrangement was kept a 
close secret by its managers.” In 1873, Con- 
gress, by a special statute, instructed the 
Attorney-General to institute a suit in equity 
for the recovery of all property wrongtully 
appropriated. In 1879, the Supreme Court 
decided that the United States could not sus- 
tain this suit, and that if any parties had been 
defrauded, it was not the Goverment. 

So far as the charges against Oakes Ames 
are concerned, the circumstances under which 
the sales of stock were made to Congressmen 
by him preclude the possibility of a corrupt 
intent by either party; for they were made: 
1. As a sale, and not as a gift. 2. At the 
same price (par and accrued interest) which 
it cost himself and all the original holders. 
3. At a time when no legislation was wanted, 
and with an express assurance that none would 
be wanted. 4. To known and tried friends 
of the enterprise. 5. To men whose reputa- 
tions were worth more than money. 6. In 
sums so small as to offer no temptation. Any 
one of these six facts is inconsistent with an 
intent of bribery, but taken together they 
constitute a perfect refutation. 

If Oakes Ames bribed any one, what was 
the bribe, and for what was the bribe offered ? 
What act of legislation in behalf of his road 
did he ever seek to obtain? If wrong was 
committed, who were the parties wronged ? 
It is said that the Credit Mobilier and Oakes 
Ames contracts were frauds. If so, who were 
the parties defrauded ? Not the government, 
for it gave only what it agreed to give, and 
seatoel all for which it stipulated as an 
equivalent. Not the present stockbolders of 
the Union Pacific railroad, for they own the 
railroad, and the franchise, which is all that 
their stock ever represented. Not the orig- 
inal stockholders of the Union Pacific 
road, for they consénted to the contract, and 
shared in the risk and profit of constructi 
the road. Not the public, for they enjoy 
the benefits of the great national agen & 

The committee of Congress, which, in 1872- 
8, was charged to investigate, found no mem- 
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ber guilty of ing a bribe. They say in 
their report that they ‘* do not find” that any 
member was ‘‘ aware of any improper object of 
Mr. Ames, or had any other pu e in taking 
this stock than to make a profitable invest- 
ment ;” that, in his negotiations with these 
members of Congress Mr. Ames made no sug- 
gestion that he desired to secure their favor- 
able influence in Congress in favor of the rail- 
road company :” But if no one was guilty of 
accepting a bribe, or was aware that one was 
offered, how could Oakes Ames be the briber P 
If no one has been defrauded, where is the 
fraud? If no one has been wronged, who is 
the criminal? When was it ever before alleg- 
ed that a briber made men pay thousands of 
dollars for the privilege of being bribed ; that 
he charged them principal and interest on the 
bribe; that he represented the bribe to them 
as ‘‘an investment likely to pay over 10 per 
cent. ;” that he bribed them without their’own 
knowledge or consent; that he bribed them to 
do nothing, and with the express assurance 
that there would be nothing to do? Yet such 
is the report of the committee, which comes to 
the conclusion that nobody was bribed after 
all, but that Oakes Ames was guilty of the 
bribery all the same. 

The statement of the Messrs. Ames then 
proceeds to give a history of the foundation 
and operations of the Credit Mobilier, in the 
course of which the fact is stated that it was 
not until August, 1865, 14 months after the 
last act of legislation in behalf of the road, 
that Oakes Ames and his brother Oliver 
became interested in the railroad company and 
also in the Credit Mobilier construction com- 
pany and then only at the urgent solicitation 
of President Lincoln and at the risk of per- 
sonal loss. The vote of censure passed by the 
House of Representatives, is declared to have 
been the result of a panic among Congress- 
men, and the willingness of the party out of 
power to make political capital at the expense 
of the party in power, which thus made of 
** A man whose word was as good as his bond, 
whose honesty and probity were proverbial—a 

ian by whose rare executive ability a highway 
. a8 made across the continent, connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, providing a mar- 

t for the products of the millions of acres 

«» lie between, the destruction of which 
would be a national calamity—a scape-goat for 
the manifold sins of American political life.” 





THE INDIAN TROUBLES. 

A recent Santa Fe special contains the fol- 
lowing news from the Indian campaign. Gen- 
eral Grierson reports that while guarding the 
passes east of Van Horn’s wells, and scout- 
ing toward the Rio Grande to prevent the 
Indians passing eastward toward the settle- 
ments, they escaped, slipping through and 
going north on the eve of the 4th instant. 
Grierson got his force in readiness and moved 
to the northwest, keeping the range of moun- 
tains between him and the Indians, thus con- 
cealing his movements. He left camp at 3 
A. M. on the morning of the fifth, and arrived 
at Rattlesnake Springs at 12 o'clock that 
night, marching 65 miles in 21 hours. Arriv- 
ing there he found himself in advance of the 
Indians. At 2 Pp. mM. on the sixth, Indians 
were observed moving towards the springs. 
The troops of the tenth cavalry held fire until 
it was thought the Indians would come no 
nearer. They then fired by volley, creating 
great confusion and a general scattering 
among the Indians. From High Mountains 
the Indians perceived the smallness of the 
force opposed to them, and advanced to at- 
tack, trying to work their way to the water. 
At this movement companies H. and B, ninth 
cavalry, under Captain Carpenter and Lieu- 
tenant Jones, made an appearance, and the 
hostiles were again disconcerted. After firing 
a volley the Indians fled to the mountains. 
At 4 p. m. the supply train supported by Cap- 
tain Gilman and company of the 24th cavalry, 
appeared about eight miles southeast, cover- 
ing a point of the mountains. The Indians 
sent out a party to attack it, but they were 
again repulsed, and retreated to the main 
force. At this time a party of Indians was 
seen coming down the canyon between the 
troops, with the intention of attacking the 
train and getting water. They were also 
driven back. The Indians retreated into the 
Corrissa mountains pursued by the troops. 
Colonel Grierson says it is impossible to tel] 
the loss of the Indians owing to the nature of 
the country. Many were shot from their 
horses. Captain Nolan’s command is now 
watching the canyon, and Captain Carpenter, 
with a force, has gone to Sulphur springs and 
water-holes about 20 miles from Rattlesnake 
springs, these being the only ones where the 
Indians can obtain sufficient water. The 
soldiers suffered no casualties. Captain Liv- 
ermax, with a company of the eighth cavalry, 
is now on his way to join Grierson. A courier 
from Captain Kennedy brings a report to 
Grierson that a detachment of troops had an 
engagement while following the Indian trail 
into a canyon north of Bowen Springs, in 
Guadeloupe Mountains. The troops lost one 
killed, and nine horses shot. The loss of the 
Indians is unknown. Captain Kennedy at 
once moved out to attack these Indians. 
Colonel Valle, with 200 Mexican troops, are 
now watching for a band of 50 or 75 Indians 
who are supposed to have left the main band 
of Victoria. This is the same band that at- 
tacked the coach on the 9th, and wounded 
one passenger. 





A FARMERS’ MEETING. 

The third of a series of union mass meetings 
of the ‘* Grangers” and Farmers’ Club of this 
State was held at Sterling on Tuesday of this 
week. There was present a large attendance 
of the farmers of Middlesex and Worcester 
counties with their families, who enjoyed to 
the utmost their day of recreation and instruc- 
tion. Among the distinguished guests pre- 
sent were Governor Long and the Hon Daniel 
Needham of Boston, the Hon. J. J. Woodman 
of Michigan, A. K. Warner of Greenfield, 
Benjamin P. Ware of Marblehead, James Dra- 
per, Esq., and Calvin Hartshorn, Esq., of 
Worcester. The time until noon was passed 
in various amusements, and at 1 o'clock a 
lunch was served. The afternoon session com- 
menced at 2 o’clock, and consisted of singing, 
orchestral music and addresses. Mr. James 
Draper of Worcester, master of the state 
grange presided, and after a few remarks of 
welcome introduced Governor John D. Long, 
who was received with applause and spoke 
pleasantly of the farmer's life. He said he 
was glad to meet the members of an organiza- 
tion which was promoting the education and 
elevation of the farming community. He had 
had the good fortune to attend during the 
past year many gatherings of the various in- 
terests of the State, and such meetings had in- 
spired in him a growing respect for the great 
body of the common people of the State. He 
rejoiced that the farmers of the State held re- 
unions, and thought they would receive great 
benefit from them. He closed with his person- 
al regards for the welfare of the farmers. 

The Hon. J. J. Woodman, master of the 
national grange, followed, and in his remarks 
objected to the name of ‘‘ granger.” He said 
it should be ‘‘ patrons of husbandry.” He 
thought Masons, Odd Fellows or Sir Knights 
might as well be called ‘‘ lodgers.” The Hon. 
Daniel Needham spoke in the interests of the 
farmers and agriculturists and was followed by 
other speakers. The field day was then closed, 
and the participants returned home at an early 
hour. : 





Importation oF Hererorps.—The Here- 
ford cattle are beginning to attract attention 
among breeders in this country, on account of 
their value as a beef producing animal. The 
Liverpool Journal of Commerce, of a recent 
date, thus mentions an importation which is 
now on its way to this country. It says: 
“Mr. F. A. Simpson, of Pleasant Hill, Cass 
County, Missouri, has just completed the 
selection from the herds of the leading Here- 
ford breeders, consisting of 33 cows, 1 bull, 
and 9 calves, all pure breed Herefords. They 
are to be shipped in the steamer Dominion, 
which will sail for Quebec on Thursday, 
whence they will be forwarded to Missouri.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

From Harper and Bros., New York, through 
Emery Cleaves, Agent, 41 Franklin Street, we have 
recvived 
Tux CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 

AND ECCLESIASTICAL eee by 

ames Strong, 


Rev. John M’Clintock, D. D., and 
8.T.D. Vol. 1X. Rh to St. 


This portly octavo, of nearly eleven hundred’ 
pages, is the last volume but one of this most com- 
plete and valuable work. It contains upwards of 
forty-five huudred articles from the pens of many 
of the leading theologians and divines of the coun- 
try, and is illustrated with several hundred cuts, 
and a colored map of the peninsula of Sinai. Of 
the work itself, it is hardly necessary to speak, as 
the previous volumes, as fast as issued, have at 
once taken their place as recognized standard 
authority on all subjects of religious interest. In 
its original design something more was aimed at 
than to furnish a mere Bible dictionary ; it was in- 
tended to make it a book of reference on all sub- 
jects connected with religious history, including 
non-Christian faiths and characters, biographies of 
deceased persons who had been prominent in the 
churches, or in the schools of sacred philosophy 
and art, and, in fact, every subject which has even 
remotely influenced the development of Christian- 
ity. No pains or expense has been spared by the 
publishers to keep the work up to the standard of 
the earlier volames, and the most eminent scholars 
of all denominations have been called upon to fur- 
nish articles for ita pages. As a work of reference, 
it is indispensable to the clergyman, the teacher, 
or the literary man who wishes to keep abreast of 
the best thought, and the latest researches, on 
Scriptural, religious, or theological matters. 

From the same publishers, through A. Williams 
& Co., we have received 
Tuk CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST THREE 

HUNDRED YEARS, A8 SEEN IN ITs LITERATURE. 

With special reference to certain recondite, neglected 

or disputed mga With a bibliographieal appen- 

dix. y Henry Martyn Dexter. Octayo, pp. 1082. 

Vrice $6.00. 

This volume, which consists mainly of twelve 
lectures delivered in the Theological Seminary, at 
Andover, Mass., embodies the result of an incalcu- 
lable amount of patient research, and careful com- 
parison of authorities of all kinds and degrees of 
value, both at home and in England, Holland and 
France, nothing having apparently been overlooked 
which has the least bearing upon the subject, and 
many important papers and documents having 
been consulted, which had not been previously 
explored or published. The first lecture goes back 
to the dawn of Protestantism in England, showing 
that the condition to which the mind and heart of 
the English people had been reduced by Papal 
rule, found its natural result in the intensity of the 
early Puritan spirit. The second lectare treats of 
Robert Browne and his co-workers, and the system 
called from bim Brownism. The third deals with 
the Martin Mar-Prelate controversy; the fourth 
with the martyrs of Congregationalism—Dennis, 
Copping, Thacker, Barrowe, Greenwood and Penry 
—and describes the circumstances of their persecu- 
tion, imprisonment and death. The fifth and sixth 
lectures relate the story of the exodus to Amster- 
dam, and the fortunes of the Puritans there; and 
the seventh is upon John Robinson, and Leyden 
Congregationalism. With the eighth and ninth 
lectures begins the consideration of Congregation- 
alism in New England. The tenth discusses Eccle- 
siastical Councils, and contains many facts which 
illustrate their methods and workings, and throw 
a great deal of light upon the forms of Congrega- 
tionalism to-day. The eleventh lecture treats 
upon Congregationalism in England, and the points 
in which it differs from the same form of church 
polity here. The final lecture summarizes “Things 
more clearly seen” in the light of those which have 
preceded it, especially with regard to the real spirit 
and character of our Puritan ancestry, the true 
doctrines of Congregationalism, and the sweet and 
surpassing encouragement of the system. An ap- 
pendix of three hundred pages gives a ‘‘Bibliogra- 
phy of Congregationalism.” It includes seven 
thousand two hundred and fifty titles, arranged 
chronologically, and, in the case of the older and 
rarer volumes and manuscripts, the library or 
libraries in which they may be found are indicated. 
The preparation of this list alone is an immense 
work, and is of itself ample testimony to the enthu- 
siasm and industry of its compiler. 

Lire AND LEeTTers OF Horace BUSHNELL. pp. 

579. Price $3.00. 

This work is, as the preface states, a very com- 
posite one. About four-fifths of it, covering the 
first sixty years of Dr. Bushnell’s life, are pre- 
pared by his daughter, Mary Bushnell Cheney, 
with the aid of contributions by Rey. Dr. Bartol, 
Bishop Clark, and Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, the 
recollections of early friends, and some autobio- 
graphical fragments and a considerable amount of 
correspondence left by himself. The remainder of 
the volume consists of a chapter by Rev. Dr. E. P, 
Parker, of Hartford, covering the ten years from 
1860 to 1870; and a concluding chapter by his 
daughter, Miss F. L. Bushnell, describing the inci- 
dents of the closing years of his life. It is, per- 
haps, too early to write the life of a man like 
Horace Bushnell. The theologiesl discussions into 
which he was drawn, and the bitterness of the con- 
troversics with which his name was connected, are 
too recent to be looked at without prejudice. Still 
the record of a life like his, full of faith, hope and 
charity, adorned with the gracis of a cheerful and 
noble spirit, adhering stedfastly to the truth as he 
understood it—even when forced by that adherence 
to break with those with whom he had formerly 
acted—cannot fail to be stimulating and heipfal to 
its readers. 

We have also received four of the latest series of 
Harpers’ Hatr Hour Series: 

British and American Education ; an interest- 
ing account of the scope and methods of education 
in the leading English and Scotch Universities, as 
compared with the methods and course of studies 
at Harvard. 

Life Sketches of Macaulay ; a brief outline of 
the life of one of the most popular and successful 
writers of the present century, simply and clearly 
written. 

The National Banks ; a review, collected mainly 
from official sources, of the main facts concerning 
the origin and working of the American National 
Bank system, containing a great deal of valuable 
information in a very small compass. 


Business Life in Ancient Rome ; a sketch of the 
mercantile laws and customs of a people whom we 
are accustomed to regard principally as military 
conquerors, and with whose domestic and business 
habits we are but little acquainted. 

Tue Book or Ensrtace. In our notice of Dr. 
Bailey’s book, on the first page of last week’s 
paper, we stated that the price was $1.50. We find 
we were in error, and that the price of the book is 
$2.00, at which it can be procured of all booksellers. 





More Huce Horses.—The steamer Aus- 
trian brought to this port last week three 
Clyde stallions, imported by a firm in Blsn- 
dinsville Il]., which are said to be the finest 
animals of that breed ever brought into this 
country. They are but two years old, and 
will weigh now eighteen hundred pounds each, 
though when they have attained their growth 
they will weigh from twenty three to twenty- 
five hundred. Beside them an ordinary horse 
looks dwarfed and stunted. They measure 
eleven inches below the knee, thirteen at the 
hock, have a girth of six feet and nine inches 
at the heart, six feet and nine inches at the 
flank, and stand seventeen hands two inches 
high, Their hoofs are seven inches broad. 
They walk easily three and a half miles an 
hour, and one of them, called the Glasgow 
Chief, will walk at a four mile pace. They 
are all three of a bright bay color; and in 
size, style, and age are very closely matched. 
Neither of them has yet been broken to har- 
ness, although one has served four times just 
previous to leaving Scotland, the quality of 
the colt being so thorough that the former 
owner did not want to lose the blood. What 
valuation their present owner puts on them 
may be judged from the fact that they were 
insured for the voyage at $2300 each. 





Tue Wortp’s Farr or 1883.—The com- 
missioners of the United States International 
Exhibition of 1883 assembled in New York 
City on Tuesday, for temporary organization. 
The session was opened by the Rev. Dr. New- 
man with prayer. Mayor Cooper welcomed 
and extended the hospitalities of the city to 
the commissioners. On motion of Mr. Hunt, 
& committee on credentials was appointed. 
Ex-Governor Patten addressed the commis- 
sioners, and deprecated, in any discussions that 
might arise, all allusion to politics. Ex-Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Crawford, of Kansas, thought 
the commissloners should make the fair the 
greatest the world has evers¢en. Mr. Sperry, 
of Connecticut, was anxious to have the site at 
once decided on, as he thought financial men 
would then come forward with the necessary 
funds. Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
spoke of the peaceful effect the exhibition 
would have upon the entire country. Com- 
mittees on by-laws and temporary organization 
were appointed, after which a special commit- 
tee of twelve was appointed to visit the several 
localities that had been proposed as a site for 
the Exhibition building. A letter was read 
from General Hancock, assuring the commis- 
sioners of his interest in the undertaking. 
The following temporary officers were chosen : 
Henry G. Stebbins, President; F. L. Talcott, 
Vice-President ; George W. Debevoise, Treas- 
urer, 





Jury Business.—The New Public says 
that the business of the country for the month 
of July was remarkably large. The imports 
were as large as in June, and the exports 
much larger, exceeding the imports by nearly 
$12,000,000. The movement of products in 
the interior of the country has also been 
unprecedented for the season. For example 


the movement of grain at Buffalo was in- 
comparably the largest ever known in July; 


and the movement of cotton, considering the 
lateness of the season, was remarkably large. 
In manufactures, also, very heavy busineds 
was done; interruptions of work were fey, 
and the demand for products seemed to tregd 
closely on the heels of the supply in neary 
all important branches. An encouraging r- 
vival of the iron business was noticed, though 
it was due mainly to the extraordinary de- 
mands of the builders of new railways. In 
every part of the country, local and retail 
trade was unusually active also, without any 
dangerous upward rush in prices. July is 
usually one of the months in which transac- 
tions are the smallest, but in 1880, as in 1879, 
all ordinary rules appear to be disregarded in 
the resistless forward movement of commerce 
and industry. The exchanges for the month 
show an increase of 250 per cent in the 
aggregate, though the comparison is with 
returns, which showed an increase of 20.9 per 
cent over those of July, 1878. Outside of 
New York the increase is 19.8 per cent, 
though the increase in July of last year was 
13.6 per cent. 





Br Wisk anv Haprry.—If you will stop all your 
extravagant and wrong notions in doctoring your- 
self and families with expensive dectors or humbug 
cure-alls, that do harm always, and use only na- 
ture’s simple remedies for all your ailments—you 
will be wise, well and happy, and save great ex- 
pense. The greatest remedy for this, the great, 
wise and good will tell you, is Hop Bitters—rely 
on it. See another column. 





Miscellancous Htems, 


te A disgraceful street fight occurred in 
Toronto last Friday night between a large 
number of Orangemen and Catholics. 


ty A story comes from Texas to the effect 
that a body of men are organizing there for 
the purpose of invading Mexico. 


te A fire at St. Louis last week destroyed 
the freight houses of the Indianapolis and St. 
Louis Railway, about fifty loaded cars and 
other property. Loss over $100,000. 


te The farm house of John Healey at 
Bennington Vt. was destroyed by an incen- 
diary fire on Sunday night, the family barely 
escaping with their lives. 

tg Children playing with matches on the 
remises of Edward Denshaw at Westfield 
‘t. on Sunday last, set the buildings on fire, 
and house, barn, and outbuildings, with fifty 
tons of hay, were consumed. 


te At Lewiston Me. Monday evening, the 
house and barn of Fred Jeffreys on Reservoir 
Hill, known as the old Mitckell place, were 
burned. The barn contained sixty tons of 
hay. 

te A passenger train on the Housatonic 
Railway was partiaily derailed near Bedford 
Station, Conn., Wednesday evening by a bull 
which attempted to cross the track. Three of 
the employes were seriously injured. 


ty Telegraphic correspondence between the 
governor of Newfoundland and the secretary 
of the British admiralty establishes the identi- 
ty of the figurehead found at sea as that of the 
lost training ship Atalanta. 

te The far-reaching influence of Chicago's 
provision trade was shown by the recent sale 
of 1000 boxes of cut meats, on a Bordeaux 
order, by a prominent operator, who had sold 
700 boxes to go to Copenhagen the week 
before. 


ta The work of building up the Washing- 
ton monument in the city of Washington, was 
resumed on Saturday, after the lapse of 
twenty-five years. President and Mrs. Hayes 
and other distinguished people witnessed the 
laying of four large stones. 


te As evidence of better times among 
laboring people, it is stated that the increase 
of deposits in the saving banks of New York 
city during the last six months is reckoned at 
$9,000,000, and in the whole State at $17,- 
000,000. 


te The fourth Auditor of the Treasury in- 
forms the Secretary of the Navy that of the 
$70.541,710 36 disbursed by the Navy De- 
partment during the four years ending June 

, 1879, not one dollar was lost to the Gov- 
ernment. 


t= A freight train ran into the rear end of a 
passenger train last Thursday, at Thames 
Grove, Conn., between New London and Nor- 
wich. Several passengers were badly scalded 
by steam from the broken boiler of the freight 
engine. 

te The currying shop of M. H. Fitzgerald 
situated on Hancock St. in Stoneham, was 
entirely destroyed by fire on Friday morning 
last, together with his dwelling house adjoin- 
ing the same. Loss about $40,000 on the 
factory, which was only partially insured. 


t= J. Lloyd Haigh, a well-known wire- 
rope manufacturer, and contractor for the 
wire for the East river bridge, who by means 
of false acceptances caused the suspension of 
the Grocers’ Bank of New York City, some 
months since, was last Friday arraigned for 
forgery, and, pleading guilty, was sentenced 
to four years hard labor in the State Prison. 


te The tramps in Connecticut have found 
several ways of dodging the law which renders 
them liable to arrest if found wandering about 
‘* without visible means of support ;” among 
the most ingenious of these dodges, is that of 
carrying a half-dozen fish-hooks and a line, 
which makes the tramp a fisherman, equipped 
with the tools of his trade. 


te New York came near adding another 
to the season’s list of terrible steamboat dis- 
asters last Sunday afternoon, when the excur- 
sion steamer Corning, with some 800 passen- 
ers on board, backed upon a rock at Glen 
sland, staving a hole in her stern, so that 
she sank almost immediately. The passen- 
gers were rescued by other steamers which 
happened to be near. 


te Heavy rains during the first ten days of 
August did immense damage in some parts of 
North Carolina, swelling the streams, and 
carrying away bridges, fences, and buildings. 
Cape Fear River rose 32 feet, drowning out 
the crops. The people are still hopeful, for 
the general prospect for all crops is better 
than for 20 years. The cotton crop is the 
best since the war. 


ty The inside workings of the Keely Run 
Colliery of Shenandoah were discovered on 
fire on Monday. The fire is serious and will 
prove very expensive. The mine cannot be 
flooded, and to extinguish the fire will pre- 
sent one of the greatest engineering problems 
yet presented in connection with anthracite 
mining. This is the mine where the three 
men, Reese, Wasley and Wilman, lost their 
lives several days ago in endeavoring to re- 
move gas from the old workings. 


te” The ninth anual meeting of the national 
board of steam navigation will be held at Nor- 
folk, Va., on Wednesday, September 1. De- 
jo rim from every section of the United States 
will be present. It is proposed to take steps 
toward an entire remodelling of the steam- 
boat laws, the purification of the inspection 
service, the uniformity of the rules governing 

ilots, fog signals and other matters, whereby 
Fife and property may be better cared for on 
steam vessels. 


tg Aubrey C. Angelo, correspondent of 
the Liverpool Courier, who was with Prince 
Napoleon in Zululand when the latter was 
killed, and who has recently been travelling 
in Wyoming Territory, writing up the West 
for his paper, was accidentally run over by 
the cars near Laramie City last week. Find- 
ing himself probably fatally injured, and no 
person being at hand to render assistance, he 
shot himself through the heart, and his body 
was found beside the track the next day. 


t= The Union House at St. Albans Vt. 
was totally destroyed by fire on Sunday night, 
and on searching the ruins the next morning, 
the body of Thomas Cunningham was found 
burned to a crisp. It appears that he went 
into the cellar of the house just before mid- 
night with a kerosene lamp, which exploded, 
setting the building on fire and preventing his 
escape. He was an employe of the rolling 
mill, 35 years of age, and a single man. The 
victim had been on a spree for several days, 
and was doubtless intoxicated at the time. 


ty A fire at Lynn on Friday morning 
a the — dining-rooms on Cen- 
avenue, and badly damaged the adjoini 
buildings, owned by the heirs of lente Mow. 
hall, Lucien Newhall, Mor & Dore, and 
Edward Heffernan. The firm of Houghton, 
Godfrey & Dean, soles, leather and paper 
board dealers, in the Newhall Building, suf- 
fered the greatest loss by water. They car- 
ried a heavy stock. In the same buildi 
there was C. R. Blackmore, gas fixtures, an 
the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Com- 
pany. Both suffered heavy losses. There 
was great damage done to the business of 
Sutherland & Smith, who manufactured heels 
in the upper stories of the building. The 
total nant: up twenty five or thirty 





tv" A fire broke out last Sunday evening on 


the barque Nova Scotia, loaded with 


of naphtha, _ at the foot ot 
orth Twelfth street, illiamsburg, N.Y., 


preading to the barques Antoinette and 


Moston, also loaded with naphtha, and caus- 


ing damages to the amount of $70000. 


ty The Receiver of the First National 
Bank at Brattleboro’ Vt. the one ruined by 
Treasurer Waite’s rascalities, has made an as- 
sessment of $25 per share upon the stock- 
holders. The full amount of the liabilities is 
yet unknown, but it is believed that they will 
reach $110,000, outside of the capital stock. 


tS. Hanna of Pemaquid Me. caught 
what might be called a young sea serpent in 
his nets the other day. It was about 25 feet 
long and 10 inch in diameter in the largest 
part, and was shaped like an eel. The head 
was flat and the upper part projected out over 
the mouth, which was small and contained 
sharp teeth. It was dead when found. 

ta Last Thursday a Georgia woman named 


Gunnells, living near Atlanta, administered 
poison to herself and her nine children, during 


‘the temporary absence of her husband, who on 


his return home fonnd his wife and nine child- 
ren all apparently dead. Physicians were 
summoned, but Mrs. Gunnells and three of 
the children died. The other six children 
were saved. She left a note saying that she 
did the deed, but gave no reason therefor. 


ty A fellow named Jarvis N. Phelps of 
Shutesbury, Mass., murdered his former mis- 
tress, Sadie A. Grover, Sunday night, because 
she refused to live with him. After firing 
four shots from his revolver into the woman’s 
body, he deliberately reloaded the weapon, 
and discharged the seven barrels into his own 
breast. At last accounts he was still living, 
but can not possibly recover. 


t# The town of Whitingham, Vt., will 
celebrate the one hundreth anniversary of its 
foundation, on Wednesday next, the 18th 
inst. Ex-Mayor Jillson of Worcester, Mass. 
a native of the town, will deliver the address 
upon the occasion, and ex-Senator Frederick 
E. Brown of North Adams the poem, and 
short speeches will be made by ex-Senator 
Wan of Shelburne Falls and others. 


ty In the Coroner’s inquest over the body 
of the wife of the engineer of the yacht Mamie, 
killed in the late collision on Detroit River, 
the jury returned a verdict that the collision 
was caused by the gross carelessness or crimi- 
nal neg-igence of George D. Horn, Master, 
and Henry W. Buff, pilot. of the steamer 
Garland, which ran down the yacht. ‘The in- 
vestigation of the local Board of Steamboat 
Inspectors is still in progress, and is being 
made as thorough as possible. 


te The Newfoundland fishermen have put 
a forcible stop to the railway surveys, and 
will not permit the work to proceed. It is 
said on the island that the railway is a part of 
the scheme to get Newfoundland into the 
Canadian Confederation, and so unpopular 
is the idea that the people have taken this 
means of manifesting their dislike of the re- 
motest steps being taken toward altering the 
constitution of the colony. 


t# The South Shore Railway and Tunnel 
Company has shown it is in earnest about the 
tunnel under the St. Lawrence at Montreal, 
by lodging with the Government the first in- 
stallment, amounting to $5,000, required by 
their charter for making the preliminary sur- 
veys. Walter Shanly, well known in connec- 
tion with the Hoosac Tunnel, bas been ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief, and has already 
taken steps to commence his part of the 
work. 


t@ Brookfield Vt. suffered severely from 
the visitation of a hail storm on Monday, 
which began with wind and hail, ending with 
a heavy rain. It extended one and one-half 
miles in width, and took the village in its 
diréct course. Trees, fences, and growing 
crops were laid low, acres of oats and wheat 
just ready for harvest were entirely destroyed, 
and corn stripped of leaves. The hailstones 
were as big as butternuts, and fell with such 
foree as to demolish all windows in its course. 
Over 2000 lights of glass were broken. The 
Masonic building suffered most. The amount 
of damage cannot be given, but is quite heavy 
for a small village and farming community. 


The larkets, 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 11, 1880. 
[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WoopWARD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19 
Poultry and Game; H. Binp & Co., NOs. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, Fur- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & JonEs, No. 128, Fish; Geo. KE. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. | 
‘ Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Butter, ” h,— Cheese, #? th. .12 @. 14 
Lamp ....25@. 40] Sage, #Db..16 @. 16 
Primetub . .26 @. 32 Neufchatel,ea @. 10 
2d quality . .20 @. 25 |Egge,# doz. .17 @. 0 
common, ..15 @. 18 Cape, ....22 @. 24 

Frults and Berries. 

Apples—¥ bb1150 q@ 250 ,Grapes— 

#pk ....25@. 50 | Concord, box Q. 2% 
Blackberries, qt 10a. 15 Hamburg, .. @. 75 
Blueberries, qt .8 @. 10 | Lemons, W doz 20 @. 20 
Cantaloup,ea .10 @. 15 |Oranges, % doz 60 @. 75 
Cocoanuts,ea. -5@. 8 | Rasp yerries,qt . @. 2 
Currants, qt... @. 15 |Watermel’sea 15 @. 30 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 





Almonds, # m% .25 @. 40 | Prunes, Vb. .15 @. 20 

shelled, # mh .50 @. 60 | Peaches, # % .20 @w. 25 
Apples, #t.. 8 @- 12) #gtcam.... @. 50 
Castana, # bh .10 @. 15 | Raisins,lay’s? 25 @. 33 
Citron,” bh ..25 @. 38 | keg, @th...10@. 15 
Dates,¥ th. . .10 &. 15 |Shagbarks, # qt 8&8 @. 10 
Figs, #@m ...15 @. 4 | Walnuts,Englishi5 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ be. @. 20 Naples, .... @. 20 
Peanuts # qt .10 @. 15 | Zante cur’ts, #110 @. 12 
Pecans #@b... @. 20 

Vegetables. 

Beans,W pk... @. 50 green, #@ pk .. @. 50 


string, *? pk .25 @. 50 | Potatoes,w pk. 25 a. ; 
Beets, new, # pk @. 2 ” bushel -75 @. 90 
Carrots, ¥ pk - &. 30 ® barrel... . @2 
Corn, green, dozl10 @. 15 Sage and Thyme— 
Cucumbers, ea. . @. 2 #bunch.... @. 6 
Egg Plant,ea .15 @. 25 |Squashes— 
Lettuce #? head . a. 6 Summer,ea.. @. 5 
Onions,new,bch. @. 5 |Tomatoes,# qt . @. 15 
Peas, split, # qt . @. 10 |Turnips,# beh . @. 5 

Meats--Fresh, 


Lard, leaf, ...8@. 9 
Tried ....8@. 


Beef, ¥ h— 
Sirloin steak 20 @. 
Round do.. .12 @. 14 | Mutton— 
Rib, roast . .12 @. 20 legs, @ mH. ..14 @. 
Chuck rib ..5 @- 10 fore qr, # tb . 6ha. 
Plate andnvls 6a. 8 chops ....1@. 20 
Soup pieces . 3@. 4 | Pork, ¥ b 
Liver ...«e 8@. Roast andstks 8 @. 9 
Hearts, ¥b .3@. 4 Suet, #b....6ha. 
Hogs, round,? b 6j@. 7 |Tallow,# hb ..7ha. 
yr cenepes ea. @. Veal, h’dqr ¥ hl4 @. 17 
Kidney,each .. @- foreqr ....8@. 1% 
Spring Lamb— loins... . .15 
hind qr, hb. .15 @. 18 Sweetbreads, 33 @. 
fore qr, th . .10 @. 124 


Meats--Salt, 


Pork, hams, # thll @. 13 
Bacon, ¥ th .10 @. 11 
Shoulders, ¥b8@. 8 
Salt,¥b ...8@. 10 

Beef, corned,¥ bh 6 @. 10 
Smoked, # h.14 @. 17 

Tongues, # hb .13 @. 15 

Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, ¥ % .25 @. 30 | squabs, ¥ pr. 50 

Ducks, ch’ce, #20 @. 25 | Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 

20 quarter, # bh 10 

Turkeys, — 
choice, ¥ th . . 


OK 
s 


ao 





Smoked, &c. 
smoked,ea .85 @1 
Sheep,do.#@dz @. 

Pigs’ feet, #¥.. @. 8 

Sausage, #?b . .8 @ 
Bologna, #b.9 @. 

Tripe, #? bh. . .10 @. 


Fowls,¥h ..1@. @. 15 
Geese, # Ih... + 

Green, WI... @.- 
Pigeons,¥ doz 2 00 


Gs: 


Fish--Fresh. 
@. 20 ;Halibut,# tm. .12ha@. 
chicken, #?B.. @ 
Mackerel, ea -8@. 
Spanish,b... @. & 
Perch,# doz .. @. 
Pickerel, ¥? h. .8 @. 
Penobscot Salmon, 
fresh,¥b... @. 
Soft shell crabs,dz @ 1 
Swordtish, ¥ b @. 


Bass, ¥b.... 
Bluefish, ¥ hb. .8 
Sod, #7 tb . 
jickled, ¥ th . 
ngtes, ? ib, 
cheeks, ¥ tb . 
Liver Oil, pt. . 
Cusk,# b..s- 
Eels, #7... . 10 
Flounders,ea .. @. 
— Legs,¥dz 30 @. 35 |Tautog,# bh... @. 
Haddock,#¥m.. @. 6 |Trout,#? bh. . 30g. 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry,¥..7@. 9 |Lobster,? th... @. 10 
Clams, # gall .. @. Oysters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ h @. Wgall..... @100 
Fins, ¥ 10 ¢ Salmon,smk’dt) . @. 20 
Pickled, # th. . @. 20 
Scallops,qt ... @. 30 
Tongues and Sounds— 
¥ 


eeseorecee @- 


2 2 6 


: 10 


@eEeeae6a 
as 


12 


oo 


Salt,each. . 
Salt, ¥ kit . 300 








BOSTON PHRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 11, 1880. 
Produce dealers are busy; the demand from the wa- 
tering places and mountain resorts is quite large, es- 
pecially for fruits and vegetables, and at the same 
time large quantities are taken by the city and imme- 
diate neighborhood, which keeps trade moving. 


Butter.—Receipts of the week 18,047 pkgs and 1301 
bxs. Prices show no material change from last 
week's figures, and are really lower here than they 
are in the interior. Fine creameries move slowly, 
however, and purchasers seek rather for something 
not quite so high in price. Fair to good grades ap- 
pear to be most indemand. We quote fine creamerics 
at 26@27c; fine Vermont and New York dairies at 25@ 
26c, and fair to good do at 22@24c ¥ th; Western dai- 
ries sell Nw 17@20c, and inferior and common lots at 14 
alive # bh. 

Richmond, Vt., Aug 9.—Butter was quiet today, 
selling at 20@24c for the finest marks; fair to good 
sold at 18@20c, and ordinary at lic # bh. Cheese was 
excited and higher, buyers from New York and Bos- 
fon having coopered the entire July make of the 
factories with one exception, that one having asked 
12%c, which was somewhat higher than was paid; 
10%@llc # th was offered at the close and refused by 
the ties. Farm dairy was in demand at 94@10ic. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 10,505 bxs. Liv- 
erpool quotations have adyanced to 60s, and the mar- 
ket here is firm. There is but little stock here, and 
holders are not particularly anxious to sell, even at 
the now ruling, a8 prices at the primary points 
are at least as high as a are here. e quote best 
factory at 11g! and fine to good lots at 9@10c. 
Skims are sellin at 5@8c. Finest farm dairies are 
quoted at 10c, and common at 7@9e ¥ b. 

Little Falls, N. Y., —— 9.—The sales today were 
11,200 boxes of factory cheese at 114 @l2%c ¥ , the 

ik at 130; ot bene < farm -made cheese at 
10@11X¢, 25 utter were 80) 
oS ser the week 2294 boxés and 63 


bbis. There js no change to note in Brice and fresh 
lots sell very. readily at 16@164c. New York, Ver- 
mont andP EI eggs bring from 15@16c, and West. 
ern and Canada 14 @15¢ 


doz. 

Beans.—There continues to be a very firm feeling 

and a steady demand for all kinds. Prices remain 

without quotable change; choice pea beans 

$1.85@1.90 per bushel, and lots not quite so 

at $1.70g1.80. Mediums are steady at $1.30@1.40, and 

yellow eyes are quite firm at $2.20@2.40 ¥ bush. 
Vegetables.—The supply of Po@atoes is ery 4 

and prices take quite a range, from $1.25@2.50 


w 

1. oted at 3493.50 ¥ bbl. 
Rg a are in good demand and the es 
‘ matoes at $1@1.25 ¥ bush; 

peas bbi; string 
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basket; but some poor fruit goes begging at 50a75c. 
Apples of good quality are selling at $1.6042 ¥ bbi. 
Pears at $1@3 ¥ crate. Watermelons are very plenty 
at $15@22 ¥ hundred. 

Fresh Meats,—Trade is not active, but prices are 
quite firm. We quote Brighton dressed beef at 8}; @ 

O4¢e ¥ t for hind quarters, and 5@7c tb for fore do. 
Veale range from 6a10c # bh. Mutton 7a@llc, and 
spring inne l0a@it4e W bb. 

Hay and Straw.—The receipts are not quite so 
large ; buyers are taking hold a little better, and hold- 
ers are a trifle firmer, but there is no change to note 
in prices. Prime lots of coarse hay sell at $1ka19 ¥ 
ton, and now and then a fancy car at $20 ¥ ton; com- 
mon to fair hay sells at $14@17 W ton; straw at $23@ 
24, and swale hay at $10g11 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 11, 1880. 




























Beeswax. ed ° 2 a. 2 
Yellow, ¥ h. .24 @. 28 —oeen eee 
White, ¥ ® ..40 : . 50 Neatsfoot¥ gal. 55 @ 100 

Coal. Petroleum, 
Cannel, ¥ tonl0 00 gi1500 |Crude .... .Oh@ 7h 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 Ba— Refined ....9@. 10 

retail .. .550 @ 600 do. cases, . .13@. 14 
cargo .,,.500 @ 550 |Naptha.....8ha. 9 

Coffee. Produce. 
Mocha, ¥® . .25 @. 26 | appies,w bbl. 150 @ 200 
Java. .....17 &. 26] dried, Yb ..5a@. 6 
Maracaibo ..13 @- 15 | sliced, @ . .54a. 7 
Rio ,.....10 8. 16)) evaporated, & 12 q. 16 

Cotton. Butter, ¥ _ . 
Creameries .25 @. 27 
Upland. Guif. - t- = 
Ordinary ... .818. % rm Vt.& N.Y.25 a 26 
Middling 11 @. in| “Mr togesd . 2 O. 
Fair . “33 7 138 common ..M4@ 7 

RE EPO 4 Western. . .17 @. 2 

Domestics. Beans, # bushel 
Sheetings and Shirtings— Smallandex 170 @ 190 

Heavy 4-+...8@- & Yellow Eyes2 25 @ 240 
Medium 4.4. .7%. 7h | Mediums . -130 g@ 140 
Drills, brown. .8h@- 9% |Cheese,  b— 
Print Cloths . .3j@. 4 —— factory 11 @. 12 
Cotton Flannels104@. 17 air to good. .9 @. 10 
Prints, fancy ..6@+ 74 — dairy . ah. = 
* BKIM .« se oe 4a 

Fish. .. |Hegs, doz. .14hq. 165 

Cod, large, qtl 400 2 475 |Onions, ¥ bbl 450 g 5 00 
small. . . .300 @ 325 | Potatoes— 
Hake. ... .125 @ 1538 New, # bbl 125 @ 250 
Pollock ...175 4225 | Sweet, ¥bb13 00 @ 350 
Haddock, 175 @ 20 | Poultry,” bh ..9 @. 18 
Mackerel— Pickles, ¥ bbl— 
No. 1, ¥ bb1 12 00 @14 00 coarse. .... @ 600 
No.2... .700 4800 | medium , .900 @1000 
No.3 ...450 @ 550 fine. . . «1100 @1200 
Alewives . .350 @ 400!) mixed , .1100 a@1200 
Salmon— Vinegar, ¥ gal.12 @. 23 
No. 1,¥” bbl 20 00 @23 00 — ° 
Herring— Provisions. 
scaled, ¥ box 21 @. 23 | Reet, Mess— 
pickled,#bbi2 25 @ 3 00 West. mess 050 @1000 
x ? l West. ext. 1025 @1050 
Pieur ame mest. | Piste.» . 1160 a11m0 
Western sup .325 @ 375 | pork, prime . 12 50 @13 00 
Com. extra.425 @475 | Moss ,. .1500 @15 50 
Wisconsin and Minnesota Clear . . .1700 @18 00 
Com. to ch’ce4 25 @ 8 50 Backs. . . 1850 @19 60 
Patents - 600 @ 800 | Card, tee, ¥ .74@. 8h 
Michigan and Ohio— caddies, ¥ th .9}@. 103 
Choice ext .5 50 @ 60 | Hams, smoked. 10 @. 11 
Illinois and Indixma— | Hogs, dressed .6 @. 6 
Choice ext .5 75 @ 6 25 4 : 
St. Louis ext 600 @ 650 Salt—v¥ hhd. 
Southernext 600 @ 650 | Turks Island. 210 @ 225 
Corn Meal. . 235 @ 2 40 Liverpool . .175 @ 190 
Rye Flour . .450 @ 525 bag, fine , .225 @ 250 
Oat Mea) . .500 @ 650 | Qoarse fine, .160 @ 190 
= : Fruit. send, 
nas— 7 , 2, 
Soft shell ..18 @. 19 c orrected by Schlegel, Ev 
Citron... + -23@. 2B erett § Co. 
Curraftae ....5 @. 454|Clover,red...&h@. 9 
Dates? ..-5@. 6 white Dutch 25 @w. 30 
Pea Nuta....544a. 64|/Grass, # bushel— 
Figs,drums ...- @- - Herds ...275 @ 300 
Layers... .12@. 15 Hungarian .. @ 150 
Lemons,t?box 350 @ 450 Millet ..... @ 160 
Oranges,¥ box7 00 @ 8 00 Red Top, bag? 75 @ 3 50 
Raisina, layer 230 @ 240 Fow!mead’w 250 @ 300 
Loose Muse 217 @ 220 Lawn ...300 4400 
Grain. R.1. Bent... @ 300 
Ky. Blue ,.. @ 200 
Corn, ¥ 56 ths— ae | Orchard .... @ 200 
Yellow .. -55 @. © | Buckwheat, bu . @ 100 
No.1 mixed . 53 @~ 54 | Barley, ¥ bush 25 q 150 
No. 2 mixed .53 @.- 593/Rve, bush . .125 @ 150 
Ungraded ... @- + |Wheat,Spring. . @ 250 
Steamer... -5iha@. 5° | Plax Seed occe 300 
Oats... ++ -41 @- 50 |Tinseed, Am. 150 @ 155 
Wheat..--100@112 | Galoutta, . . “a 200 
Rye ..--+-9 @10 lCgnary .. .225 @ 275 
Barley «++ a.*/ |Mustard Seed .. a. 10 
Shorts, ¥ ton 1650 @17 00 | 
Fine Feed. . 1750 @18 00 | Spices. 
Middlings . .1900 4200 |Ogesia,ym . 194 
Cotton Seed Meal Cloves... 3 . 424 
Ww cwt..- +s t 140 [Ginger . 53 
wton ..--- G2090 Mace .,...65 @. 75 
Hay—v 2000 tbs. Nutmegs .. .63 @. 88 
" me |Pepper.... 1 @. lj 
East.& North.14 00 420 00 | 
At City Scales—retail. | Starch. 
Country Hay— ‘ | Wheat, # tb Rhee. 3 
¥ton . . . 1900 42500 [oon ge Sha. 4 
Straw, 100 hs 100 @ 175 Potato, ¥bB...3Ja@. 4 
Hides and Skins. Sugar. 
Calcutta ¢ _— "> 12 Cuba Muscovado— 
Slaughter . .l2;a. a3 | Fair to g’dref 7]3@. 73 
Dead green .10 @~ 293) prime re fining 8 @. &} 
B. Ayres, dry 2 S- 24 Centrifugal .8 @. &) 
Rio Grande “— <" | Refined, cube @. 10} 
Western, dry .ls a. 4 | Powdered ... @. 104 
_ Wet ~  aaileg ed 4 ¥ 74 | Granulated “ 10} 
Goat Skins. - - 8) 4+ 93) Gofee crush . Sha. 10 

Honey. | 
Cuba, # gal .100 @ 12 apr egns : 
Northern — Rendered, @ Bb .6@. 64 

Box,’ tb ..17 6. 25 |Grease ..2e2-4# @. 4 
Loose # th... @- - Teas. 

Hops. Gunvowder,¥ B25 @. 60 
a eee 20 @- 28 lImperial. . . .35 @. 60 
1878, «++ - Sa. 10 |Hyson ....20@. 40 

Leather. Young Hyson .25 @. 55 

ie 91 4 25 Hyson Skin . 5 @. 2 
Sen : —y- : 2 Souchong ... i. 70 
Oak... + +35 @. 39 kpeomy tee 2. 
Upper, in rough— COPA ss 2 2 o?'s 
inch 0 2 @. 2 Tobacco, 
Oak .. + «+30 @- 3 | Wrappers, Conn. & Mase. 
Calf Skins, ¥ b-- b Millers ... Sh@. 7 
Kough «+ -0 @. Ww Seconds ...10 @. 13 
Finished. . . 60 S. 75 Selections . .30 @. 45 
French. . .120 @ 20 |;wew York assorted lots. 
Lime. Common ,.10 @,. ll 
= 5 Good . » -12k@. 1 
Rockland, icask80 @- © |bonn and Ohio 9 a. 35 
Lumber. Cuba ......8@125 
Pine, clear .2500 @5500 |Yara .....70@ 105 
Coarse No.5 15 00 @17 00 Wood and Bark. 
. 1300 @14 00 


Refuse 


Shipping b’ds 16 00 a 17 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 


| Bark, hemlock, . 4 


Sect 2, 1400 #100 | Wood, hard . . . g1000 
Refuse . - 1000 @1100 | Soft ...... @ 800 
= | Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 


Hemlock Beards— 


* |}Bark .. a 800 
‘f 4 “@15 00 es 
ow halig ios 7 4 00 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
‘ es a { z > 
Flooring Boards— | Soft .. ° 500 @ 575 
Nos. 1 & 2.3000 43200 | Wool. 


Refuse . .1300 @2000 |Qnio and Pensylvania— 
Clapboards- Picklock. , .48 @. 50 


gurs well for the fall trade. 


Coal is rather more active, as it now appears evi 


dent that there will be no break in prices, and pur 
chasers can not well hold off longer. Coffee has been 
in steady demand and prices remain firm. The Cot 


ton market shows but few transactions in spot lots, 
and prices are without change. Speculative move 

ments during the week have been small. The demand 
for Cotton goods continues to increase and a very fair 
business has been done the past week. Prints, Ging 
ham and Dress goods have been taken to some extent. 
Cotton Flannels are well sold up, and Standard Cot- 
tons have been in fair demand at the low prices now 
current. In Woolens the movement has not been 
any extent though goods are still being delivered on 


old contracts. There has been a good demand for 
Codfish, at unchanged prices. Hake are a shade 
higher and in fair demand. Mackerel have been ar- 


riving quite freely and prices favor buyers except for 
No 1's which continue scarce and command full prices. 
Herring firm and in good demand. Malaga raisins 
are a shadelower. Lemons are plenty and unchanged. 
Oranges very scarce, and prices are nominal. There 
is no change to notice in the flour market. New win 
ter wheats from Ohio, Indiana and I)linois are coming 
forward quite freely, but the demand for these grades 
is not active, as purchasers are looking for choice old 
flours which are nearly out of the market. Spring 
wheat patents also are scarce and in demand, and, for 
some weeks yet, the supply of these grades will be 
small. Corn has been in good demand for export and 
consumption, and prices are a shade higher. Oats are 
scarce and higher; afew car loads ot the new crop 
have arrived; but not enough yet to influence prices. 
Kye is selling in small lots at quotations. Shorts and 
feed unchanged. There is a good demand for hides 
and ey are well maintained. The demand for Sole 
Leather has improved, and we notice rather a better 
feeling. The large quantity taken every week for ex- 
port keeps surplus stocks sold up close. In rough up- 
per leather no change isto be noticed. Finished calf 
and the different kinds of finished leather have been 
in steady demand. There is a good demand for most 
kinds of lumber and the market is quite firm. Receipts 
moderate for the season and spruce lumber is scarce 
and wanted. The sales have been at full prices. No 
movement of any importance has taken place in mo. 
lasses the past week. Stocks are light, and desirable 
grades are scarce. Linseed oil has been in fair de- 
mand and firm. Lard oil higher but not active. Pe- 
troleum has been in good demand at unchanged fig- 
ures. The pork market remains firm and prices have 
advanced. Stocks are quite light, and the legitimate 
demand is large. Beefis unchanged and firm. Lard 
_—_ firm. Cut meats of all kinds continue in steady 

emand at full prices. In salt there is no change to 
notice. The sugar market continues in the same tirm 
state previously noticed. Holders of raw are very in- 
different about selling, as they appear to be confident 
of a higher range of prices, and the refined article also 
meets with a good demand. There appears to be a 
better feeling in teas, and a good jobbing demand at 
full prices. 





PRODUCE MAREDRTS. 


New York, August 9.—Cotton quiet; middlin 
uplands at 11 9-16c; New Orleans at 11 11-16e; forward 
deliveries 4@6 points higher, nine weak. Flour— 
market about steady and prices without change, very 
moderate demand both for export and home use; No 2 
at $2 70@3 60; snperfine Western and State $3 65@4 40; 
good to choice $4 50@6 75; common to choice white 
wheat Western extra at $4 25@4 75; fancy at $4.8046 75; 
common to good extra Ohio at $475@6 75; common to 
choice extra St. Louis at $4 2547 25; patent Minnesota 
extra, good to prime at $6@7; choice to double extra 
at $7 10@8 75. Southern Flour—common to fair extra 
$5@6 20; good to choice extra at $625@675. Rye 
Flour unchanged at $450@505. Corn Meal dull. 
Wheat—scarce and wanted; No 2 spring $1 06g1 07; 
ungraded winter red 98c@1 08}, ; No 3 winter red $1 07 
@107% ; No 2 winter red $108X%@100%; mixed winter 
$1 064, ; ungraded white $1 0945; No 3 white $1; No2 
white $108; No 1 white $1 104g122. Rye dull; No2 
at 80c. Corn—market fairly active; ungraded at 46cg 
49c; No 2 at 45% @48%c; No 2 August 4845 @48% 0. 
Oats—market without important change; 38c for No 3; 
4lc for No3 white; 304@40c for No 2; 45c¢ for No 2 
white; 40c for No 1; 45%c for No 1 white; mixed 
Western 39@40c; white Western 40@45¢; white State 
46c. Pork dull and easier; sales new mess on the spot 
at $14 40@14 50. Beef quiet. Beef Hams firm. Tierce 
Beef dull. Cut Meats active and steady; piekled Bel- 
lies 8i¢¢; Shoulders at 6c; Hams at 10%. Middles 
firm; long clear $7 754@$8; short clear at $8 10@8 15; 
long and short clear, half and half at 8c. Lard higher 
and closing strong; prime steam at $7 70@7 724; city 
steam at $7 65; refinea at $8 124%. Butter unchanged ; 
State 16@26c; Western 14@25c. Cheese strong; State 
at 9@11%c; half skims at 744@8c; Western flat at 8% 
@10c; skims 5@8c for poor to choice; cheddar at ag 
1ligc for poor to fancy. 

Gectnaeti August 9.—Pork stronger at $14 50g 
1475. Lard at $725. Bulk Meats higher; Shoulders 
at $485@490; clear rib $775 loose. Bacon firm; 
Shoulders $5 3734; clear rib $8 1244; clear Sides at 
$8 373448 40. Hogs firm; common af $3 75@4 35; light 
$4 4044 665; ing $4 60g@5; butchers $5. pts 
400 head; shipments 700 head. 

Chicago, August 9.— Flour unchanged. Wheat 
lower; No 2 Chicago spring at 88% @79\%c; No 3 Chi- 
cago spring, new Sic, old Corn higher at 35y%@ 
357%c cash; rejected 344. Oats lower at 233¢ cash. 
Rye, buyers and sellers apart, at 66c cash. Barley firm 
at 7ic bid. Pork lower at $1450@$15 cash. Lard 
lower at $735 cash. Bulk Meats firmer; Shoulders 
“se 85; a ae Ag short — at $7 80. 

ankee, August &—Flour quiet. Wheat firm; 

No 1 Milwaukee hard nominal; No 1 Milwaukee soft 
1; No2 Milwaukee 94¢c cash ; No3 Milwaukee 794 ¢) 
© 4 Milwaukee at 70c; rejected pine. Qorn firm ; 
we 2 at 35%c. Oats Se, No 2 at 24c. Rye dull; 
© lat f6o. ‘Barley =: No 2 spring 73. Provisions 
are . Mess k $1585 cash. Lard—Prime 
steam at $7 33. Hogs higher at $4 65.44 90, 











Extra Pine 3500 @4500 | ChoiceXX. .45 a. 46 
Sap do. , .2000 @3500 | FineX,... .44 @. 45 
Spruce . .1600 @3000 || Medium. . .47 g. 50 
Shingles .. 100@425/ Coarse... .37 @. 39 
Laths.... 162 @ 225 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 
Molasses. Extraand XX 41 @. 42 
Fine eocoe AMG. 41 
New Orleans S- a Medium , . .45 @. 47 
Barbadoes . . .40 Ww. 42 Common , .37 @. 38 
Cienfuegos . »36 @- 3 | Other Western— 
Porto Rico . -36@- 54 | PineandX .40 @. 42 
Nails. | Medium... .45 @. 47 
10d to 60d— | Common , .37 @. 38 
#100 ths ... @ 310 | Pulledextra. .40 @. 48 
ou } Superfine . .42 @. 53 
” | No.l 2.6.8 @. W 
Linseed, Am. . a. 68 Combing fleece 40 @. 53 
Crude Sperm -87? @. 90 Fine delaine, .43 @. 48 
Do. Whale. .48 @. 50 California. ..18 @. 40 
Refined do. .56 @. 60 Texas ..... 20 @. 35 
Sperm, winter 105 @ 108 Canada pulled .40 @. 50 
Do. spring... @. - do combing .45 @. 48 
Lard,West. Ex 58 @ 60 |Cape Good Hope30 a. 32 
REMARKS.—While business is by no means **tboom 
ing,” still there isafair trade for the seazon, and a 
general feeling of stability to the market, which au- 





FISH MABKDTS. 


Gloucester, August 9. — The market for the past 
week has been very firm for all kinds of codfish, espe- 
cially for Georges bank fish, which are comparatively 
scarce. (uotations are asfollows: Fresh halibut,7 @ 
7c. ¥ th. for white; 6 @ Sige. W th. for gray; steak cod. 
fish, #4 @ de. @ t.; market codfish, 2 @ 2)ec. v b.; 
haddock, | @ lic. # tb.; cusk, le. # &.; hake and pol 
lock, 4c. ¥ &.; fresh mackerel, 2 @ 10c. each; fresh 
tongues, 5 @ 6c. ¥ th.; swordfish, 4@ 5c. ¥ bb. 

‘The salt fish market firm, with quotations about as 
follows: Georges codtish, large, $6.60 ¥ qtl.; medium 
and small, $3.75 @ 4¥ qul.; Georges cured bank, large, 
$4.4 @ 4.3746 W qu, and $3.26 @ 3.50 for small; kench 
cured bank, $4.50 @ 4.75 per. qtl.; shore codfish, 66 7 
qtl.; hake, $1.59 @ 2 qtl.; cusk, $2.60 @ 2.75 7 qul.; 
haddock, $2 @ 2.25 ¥ qtl.; pollock $1.50 @ 2.25 ¥ qtl.; 
halibuts’ heads, $3.60 ¥ bbi.; fins and napes, $4.60 ¥ 
bbl.; trimmed fins, $8 @ 10 ¥ bbl. Tongues and 
sounds, @8 @ $10 ¥ bbl. Pickled codfish, $5 V bbl; 
cod tongues, $5.60 @ 6% bbl. Pickled haddock, sa 
3.60 ¥ bbl. Herring, $2.26 @ 3 # bbl; shore, $3.60 ¥ 
bbl.; Labrador spli , $5.76 @ 6.26 ¥ bbl. lrout sisv 
bbl, No. lsalmon. $19 ¥ bbl. Swordtish, $4 @ 4.507 
bbl. Scaled smoked herring, 20 @ 22c. ¥ box. No. 1 
herring, 18c. ¥ box; smoked halibut, 9 @ isc. ¥ B.; 
boneless fish, 24% @ 6c, ¥ th.; English, 9 @ 10c. ¥ b. 

Tanners’ oil, 43 @ 45c. # gal.; porgie oil, 35 @ 40c. ¥ 
gal.; medicinal oil, 70 @ 7c. ¥ gal.; cod pressings, 4 @ 
4isc. ¥ .; porgie pressings, 4 @ Sc. ¥ b.; fish scraps, 
$8 @ 9 ¥ ton. 

There are about as many prices for mackerel as there 
are fares arrived, each lot being sold on its own merits. 
Block island sold for $20 and $30 for No. 1 and extras. 
Phe last fare of bays sold for $¥ for 200 pouuds out of 
pickle, with barrel. Approximate quotations for shores 
would be about as fuliows: $13 @ 16 for No. 1s. $7.50 
@ 8 for No. 2s, $4.50 @ 6 for No. 3s, and 3.50 @$3.75 for 
No. 48. 





REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, Aug. 11, 1880. 
Amount of stock at Market :— 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hoge. —_ 
wo 


This weck .... 5,511 10,481 — 12,861 
Last week ... « «5,548 11,005 14,019 651 
8,897 2,371 761 


Last year, Aug. 13, 
Horses ... 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . « 168 —|New York. . 42 1173 


. 3,513 
80 





New Hampehire 50 564 | Connecticut . _ 

Vermont... .139 2206| Western . .5,081 5,467 

Massachusette. 1 —|Canada .. - 1071 
Total cccccccsscece« S611 10,462 
Leftover «+++ a - 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Catile. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . . 2187 tea | Bos. & Albany3,057 5,242 
Lowell 4... 86 ©3201 | Boston & Maine 13 196 
Eastern... 158 — | On foot & boats 10 _ 


Total 2.22 ees eee 0 0 SOL) 10,481 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Maine.— Hastings & Morse 3 
Libby & Son .. 35 Hall & Seaver 1 115 
Rackliff & Howe 10 G. W. Brownell 30 
J. Weiler & Son 28 Gilfillen & Morse 12 
Thompson & W. Ricker e-° 209 

McMasters .. #5 S. Wilmarth . . 180 
J.T. Lesley .. 22 H. Hastings .. 90 
Williams & Co.. 20 H. F. Gilbert. . 3 118 
Mr. Jewett... 10 C. E. Perram. . SU 

New Hampsehire— J. Beuley ... 9 
I. B. Sargent. . 1 127 M.G. Flanders. 4 30 
Aldrich&Johnson 12 36 New York— 

J. 1. Gorden. . 112 J. Rutherford 146 

Dow & Moulton 2 140 E. Smith.... 2 Wm 

8. Crafts ..<«. 1 56 C.R. Wilson. . 10 52 

J. W.Taylor .. 10 47 O.C. Robinson . 100 

W.H. Mulliken 19 J. Shirley 125 

T.J.Courser. . 6 97 +B. Hurlbert 13 15 

c.P. Breck .. 4 lb. Fisher ... 200 

M. l’ike » ee, ae H. Lawrence. . 216 

J. W. Cooper. . 13 J.A. Murray. . 17 217 
Vermont- Western— 

A. B. Edwards. 4 50 A.N. Monroe . 2529 

G. B. Evans 130 G. W. Hollis. . 4085 

F.S. Kimball. . 120 Hathaway&Jack 

N. K. Campbel 63 son + « « + S80 

J.Counter ... 118 W. Colwell. . . 168 

Hi. Adams ... 5 71 G.A. Sawyer. . 345 

K.K. French. . 2 3 Swift Bros... 64 

Taylor & Harpin & 0 «T. Jewett oe 

R. P. Pollard. . 6 Il. S. Rosenthall 224 

S.M. Flint... 148 G. H. Hammond 44 

C. P. Purke... 60 Lk. Farrell et 462 

cr. Cartom 2... 3 1z J. Stetson - - 104 

fr. Chariton .. 5 35 J.McFlynn .. 382 

Vinker& Kentfield |» 75 Sidner & Farrer 32 575 

E. D. Wilcox. . 17 Canada 

G. W. Sprigg. . 26 Mr. Lammerette 435 

R. G. Kimball 100 Hastings & Morse 444 

H. Ingerson 2 300 H. M. Crohurst 106 


NORTHERN CATTLE. 
PRIOES ON 100 hs. DRESSED WRIGHT 
Good oxen . $6.50 @ 7.00 | Becond quality $4.50@5.25 
Pair to good . 5.75 @ 6.00 | Third quality 4.00q@4.25 
Few pairs premium bullocks $7.2507.50 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, dug. 10, 188. 
—It would certainly seem as if the supply of catth 
noticed the past few weeks would be more than ade 
quate for the demand, when we consider it is now 
summer months, and many feel some days as if they 
would like to fast somewhat, if pot to the extent 
accomplished by Dr. Tanner; but when beef is brought 
forward, we want the real, right kind to tempt the 
appetite. The offerings the past week being of good 
quality, generally, probably helped the market in the 





disposal of the beef. We noticed this morning, owned 
by G. W. Brownell, some very nice, fat, juicy steers, 
from Lake Champlain, very attractive. For a wonder, 
M. I’. Shackett, who is from the same seetion, was not 
at market. Where is Tom’? He usually markets 
steers well collected to 262 head 


jlease the butcher. 

of Northern cattle offered, with 2024 head of Western 
«teers—quite a contrast with the market one year ago. 
We expected to find prices shaded slightly favorable 
to the buyer, which was not in the order of exercises. 
No; prices were steady. Some taken tor export; and 
butchers, finding that they could not make the owners 
an iota, concluded to sail in, even ut figures a 
litth what they had intended before reaching 
the market. There were more or less sales of cattle 
during the weck before to-day, and many were weighed 
and passed into the hands of English shippers. The 
in cattle was fully up to the average, take one 
week with another. 


budge 
above 
trafl 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 


J. A. Murray sold 1 fat cow, weight 900 ths, at $33 50, 





ls. Lianline took in a choice bull from Baker’s farm, 
Wellesley, Mass., of imported stock, asking $60; will 
probably be bought for export. 

r. J. Courser sold 2 four year old steers to dress 


775 tbs each at $100; also 4 two year old heifers to dress 
450 ths for $85. 

J. Bailey sold 2 oxen and 2 three year old steers, the 
weight 5540 hha, at 4°,c live; 2 3-year old steers, 2140 tha 
at 44 c live; 23-year old steers about the same weight, 


at 3'5 a4c live. 

J. W. Cooper sold 13 3 and 4 year old steers to dress 
from 500 to 1000 ths at 6a7c. 

G. W. Brownell cold 4 steers, tail ends, average 1250 
hs, at 44,c live; 2 heifers, 760 ths each, at 3c live. 

laylor & Harpin sold oxen to dress 1000 ths each at 
67,¢. 

WESTERN CATTLE. 
PRICES ¥Y th ON THE LIVE WRIGHT. 

Extra... - $5.004@5.15 | Light to fair . $4.35€@4.05 


+ « » 4.00@4.125 


Good to prime 4.75@4.45 | Slim 
. 5.2545.60 


A few lote of premium steers cost. . . 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Aug. 10 and 17 
Our footings show nearly 550 less cattle, with some- 
thing like a dozen steamers to sail this week, of differ- 
ent capacity, but capable of clearing out a large num 
ber of cattle. This fortunate outiet was, perhaps, 
more fortunate for the home than the foreign trade, as 
far as holding prices firm was concerned. Many of 
these steamers are engaged ahead, and when they 
arrive they notify the different parties when they are 
to sail, and if not loaded they go without, and ship- 
ers have to pay full freight, cattle or no cattle. There 
as been a comfortable home trade, and prices hold up 
marvellously well, considering the hot weather; not 
any advance, but firm prices, so say the owners; butch 
ers were of the opinion that prices were a grain up, 
but there is always apt to be a diversity of opinion be 
tween buyer and seller. If we could strike a medium 
between the two parties we should not be much out of 
the way in fixing our quotations. 


SALES AT BRIGHTON. 


A. N. Monroe sold 45 cattle, av 964 ths, at 3%{c live; 
20 steers; av SUS tbs, at 44,c; 45 steers, av 1084 the, at 
70; 38 cattle, av 1242 ths, at $4.80; 60 cattle, av 1236 
, at $4.05; 57 cattle, av 1231 Ibs, at Sc; 62 steers, av 
1246 ths, at $5.75; 62 cattle, av 1261 ths, at $5.20; fancy 
bunch, to butcher, at $5.55. 

Fitch & Eames sold 29 steers, av 1260 ths, at 54c; 16 
steers, av 1250 the, at $5.15; 10 steers, av 1200 the, 54¢c; 
50 steers, av from 1000 to 1200 tha, at 4°; @5 3c. 

C. Leavett & Son sold 9 steers, 11,610 ths, at $5.20; 8 
steers, 10,450 ths, at $5.25; 10 steers, avy 1220 the, at 
$5.10; 10 steers, av 1136 tbs, at 5c; 15 steers, av 1100 ths 
at $4.85. 

J. Stetson sold 36 steers, av 1300 ths, at $5.07%; 15 
steers, av 1200 hs, at 5c; 20 steers, av 1000 ths, at 44c. 

E. Farrell sold 20 stcers, av 1300 ths, at $5.20; 10 
steers, av 1250 ths, at 54,c; 9 cattle, av 1300 tha, at 4’,c; 
4 steers, av 950 tbs, at $4.35. 


MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 


Prices of Store Cattle—Working Oxen, per pair from 
$75q100 to $110@160; milch cows and calves from 
$20 to $38; extra, $40 to $45; farrow cows, $12 to $25; 
yearlings, $7 to $14; two-years-old, $12 to $25; three. 
years-old, $15 to $35. Veal calves, 24g5)c# B. Fan- 
cy milch cows, 50465. 








Seven different lots of cattle from Maine; 10 head by 
steamboat; nearly one-half of the supply were milch 
cows. Total from Maine 168 head. Libby & Son had 
at market an extra nice steer, raised by Reuel Kob 
inson of Cornville, Me., 3 yra old, weighing 1740 th, nice 
and fat; sold to sail to Old England, at $5.20 live. 
J. Weiler & Son sold 3 fat heifers, 700 the each at 3c 
live; 6 3 and 4-year-old steers to dress 700 t each at 
6c; | pair handy and matched steers, girthing 6 feet 
strong at $65, weighing 2000 ths; a very speaking pair 
of steers. Thompson & McMasters sold beef steers at 
5a@5 ‘gc, estimated to dressed from 550 to 700 ths each. 

VEAL CALVES8.—Sales at 24c up to 540 including 
all grades. From Maine, Libby & Son 45 calves ay 125 
tbs at $5.50 ¥ head. J Weiler & Son 20 head at same 
price. Rackliff & Howe 10. New Hampshire, Dow 
& Moulton 42; I. B. Sargent 7; Aldrich & Tohnson 12; 
8. Crafts 10; M. Pike 20. Vermont, F. 8. Kimball 46; 
N. K. Campbell 14; R. KE. French 16; Taylor & Har- 
pin 20; F. Carton 80; T. Charlton 17; Tinker & Ken- 
field 11, about 50 others from the State; and 101 head 
from New York. 

NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS.—The require. 
ments are light and not many cows on the market, 
and the bulk of what are offered are of common grade. 
J. A. apd sold 6 cows and calves at $33.33) ¥ head, 
or $200 the lot. J.P. Lesley sold 1 2-year-old heifer 
and calf with 1 2year-old springer and 1 4-year-old 
cow with calf at $61. Thompson & McMasters sold 8 
cows and calves from $25 to $35. Libby & Son sold 8 
new milich cows to one man, all good, common cows 
at $32 ¥ head. J. Weiler & Son l very nice cow and 
calf and 1 springer for $95; 1 cow and calf at $30; 2 
new milch cows $25 each; 2 new miloh heifers $17.50; 
each ; 2 springers $27.50 each. 

Store Pics AND Far HoGs.—Pigs none. Six 
hundred and eighty-one Northern hogs with 8920 
head of Western. Northern dressed hogs sold today 
at 6), 463¢c; doubtful if they are as much next week. 
J. P. Squires & Co. had hogs numbering 6750; Chas. 
North, 3150; Niles, 1170 head. Prices 64% @6%c ¥ tb. 

PoOULTRY.—Prices have not materially changed. 
Chickens 124 @15c; fowl 11c, and turkeys 10c. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots, 3g5¢ ¥ 0, or $9.95@6. 
per head. Lambe 546j}c. . : enna 


The supply is evenly divided hetween Northern and 
Western ; 5200 and same odd head fram each section. 
The trade for Northern sheep remained as far as we 
could learn, unchanged within the range 3@5c ¥ bh; 
best lambs we quote 4c. lower, last week the top price 
was 6c and we heard of but one flock as high as 6% Cc; 
one flock was owned by H. M. Crohurst, said to be 
a fancy lot, but prices after the first grand opening did 
not improve; we believe that some flocks had to be 
closed out at 3c off, but would nat average 48 much on 
the whole supply. 

R. G. Kimball, sold a lat of 86 lambs that would 
average 51 tbs at be ¥ bh; 14 old sheep average 103 ths at 
43gc; EB. Smith sold to J. Faxon 97 lambs and Seheep, 
an extra lot, best lot naticed av 68 ths at 60; J. A. 
Murray sold 58 lambs 3590 ths at 5Xc; 60 lambs 3710 he 
* 530; 55 lambs 3260 ths at 54c; 44 sheep 4150 Bhs at 


CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, August 9.—Cattle—receipts for the week 
13,277 head, against 12,274 last week; market at 3%@ 
4% for Cherokees ; 4% a6! ¢ for light weight to selected 
native cattle; mileh cows in small supply at $90 to 945 
per head for common to good Veoul supply 
ample ; prices steady at 444a5%c per th for venla, and 
2@2\c for buttermilks. Sheep and lambs—receipts for 


calves 


the week 24,800 head; demand for sheep very light; 
no sales of lambs effected at prices above 6)\« per th, 
range being from 64,¢ down to 5i¢e 

Chicago, August 9.—Hogs—receipts 10,000 head; 
shipments 5000 head; market higher, but unsettled; 
mixed packing $4 404480; light 8470085; choice 
heavy at $4 9046 26. Cattle—recripts 2500 head, ship 
ments 100 head; market steady; Corn-fed natives 
$4 2044 80; common to good grassers 84 3043 40 


Sheep—receipts 300 head, market strong; common to 
choice $3 50g4 25. 

Aug. 10.—Hoga—receipta 10,000 head; shipments 
head; market firmer; packing at $4 604 00; 
@4 70@5 05; choice heavy at $5 0045 35. 
ceipts 2100 head; shipments 1300 head; market 
stronger; natives at $4 204480; grass cattle at $3 50g 

4. Sheep—receipts 340 head; shipments 150 head; 
market firm; fair at $3 50@3 75. 
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ROBTON WOOL MARKET. 
MONDAY, Auguet 0, 1880, 


The receipts from domestic port# for the week have 
been 14,033 bales, and the imports of foreign have been 
341 bales. Notwithstanding the comparatively light 
receipts during the past seven weeks, there has been a 
large accumulation of domestic wool. The sales dur 
ing that time have amounted to 10,765,000 Ihe and a 
fair estimate of our receipts would be 24,000,000 Ba, so 
that stocks have accumulated about 15,000,000 the dur 
ing the past seven weeks. In this stock there is less 
than the usual per centage of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
fleeces, as but a small supply of this description has 
yet come forward. With the foreign wool that is held 
in bond, and the stock of domestic on hand seven 
weeks ago, there cannot be less than 40,000,000 tha of 
wool, of ull kinds and qualities, now inthis market. The 
only wool that is really scarce is the choice grades of 
combing and delaine, and these have been sought after 






for some weeks past, and are sold up close Ihe 
coarser grades are not wanted. In Canada combin 
there has been no movement of importance since th 
large transactions noted two weeks ago. 

Fine woola continue to drag, and are very little ir 
quired for. At the same time there is a feeling, based 
on the prosperous condition of the country, abun 
dance of money, our large crops and prospective large 
shipments of all kinds of produce, that both wool and 


woollens will meet with a good demand, although at 
resent there is no prospect of any immediate advance 
rhe. private letters received from «broad also speak 
very encouragingly about the proepects of the wool 
trade there, but the August sales, now near at hand, 
will give us more positive information on this point. 
In unwashed and unmerchantable fleeces the move 
ment has been slow. The medium wools of Missouri, 
Georgia and Kentucky are held rather above the yiews 
of buyers, and, in consequence, nothing of any impor 


tance has been done for some weeks 
In California Spring there has been a fair business 
doing, and the demand continues to run on the better 


grades of Northern woo rhe advices from San Fran- 
cisco report a firm market there, both for California 
and Oregon wool. 

In oulled wools, the movement has been slow, 
the flannel! manufacturers do not appear to be so 
urgent for supplies as they were a few weeks ago. In 
fact, manufacturers are waiting for goods to move, 
and will be very indifferent supplies of we 
until goods take a more 

The sales of the week have been as follows, amount 
ing to 2,820,200 ths foreign and domestic 

Ohio, and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The sales includs 
59,000 ths Ohio, XX and above, at 46c; 10,0 be Ohio 
X and above, at 46c; 6,000 the Ohio XX at4 », 000 
the Ohio X at 45c; 5,000 ha No 1 Ohio at 
ths at 47 a48e ¥ bb. 

Michigan and other Fleeces 
tha Michigan X at 41 
at 40@41c; 35,000 < consin a 
Wisconsin X at 42c; 25,0 s New Y¥« 
terms; and 5,200 ths No 2 fleeces at 37 4c ¢ 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales 
000 ths fine medium combing at 5ic; 2,000 the 
and delaine at 50@524%c¢; 20,000 the Michigan medium 
deleine and combing at 50c; 15,000 ths fine Ohio delaine 
at 48c; 26,000 the fine 5c; 10,000 the tine 
Michigan delaine at 50c; 20 bs fine delaine at 47 y« 
1,000 ths medium combing at 4s ,000 he combing at 
46424sc 1500 the coarse combing at 45c; 3,2 at 44c; 
3000 the at 42c; 2000 the unwashed com! at S4c; 
and 12, 1 und combing 


and 


about 


active start 


ind 5,006 


The sales include 2 
20,000 The at 41 


OOO 
00 Ths 
17 yc; 0 tha 
\ on private 
n 






include . 
combing 


delaine at 
+ 


1 8 ing 
0 tbs unwashed Michigan delaine 
34, a35c ¥ hb 
Texas and Territory Wool—The sales 
500 ths Texas at 2 2c; 4000 ths fine Texas at 29a 
87,400 ths Territo at 275, @35c; 3000 ths at 
at 32c; 10,000 ths medium Territory at 
28c; 2,800 ths black Territory at 24c; ar 
at 31,c# h 

Unwashed and Unmerchantabl 
include 1500 he medium unwashed at ; 8000 the at 
33¢ ; 3000 ths at 224@32',¢; 8000 ths fine unwashed at 27¢; 
5000 Ibs at 20c; 1000 ths at 25c; 40,000 ths Ohio unwashed 
at 2000 ths Virginia unwashed at 40¢ 000 ths un 
washed and unmerchantable at 27 4@3%c; 40,000 ths at 
2,000 tbs unmerchantat New York at 30c; and 
6000 ths unwashed and New York at 
0c Y th 

Scoured, Noils, Tub Washed &« 
3,000 tbs scoured at ¢ SOc; 2000 Tl 
674¢c; 1600 ths fS5aé(c; and 1000 th 
tub washed, sales of ) 
sules of 16,000 the ut 47 075¢ & th In 
13,000 ths on private terms; and 1 
at léc ¥ 
California Wool—The sales inclu 8 spring 
800 tha, including locks, &ce., at 
Cailfornia sales of 6000 ibs at 


include 36, 
00 ; 
000 ths 
- 8000 the at 


ths Ut 


Oc ; 





1 200 ah 


b lecces The sales 





Sa30; 
untmerchantabic 
ales include 
4000 ths at 
tisc#h. In 
In Noils 
sundries, sales of 


Ibe unwashed tags 


- The 


at 





e 90,000 th 
at 37% ti 
000 Ths 


12% a 


and 


In fall 


at 20c,; 
c¥ bb 


Sc tb 
Pulled Wools 
45a5Cc; 17,000 the at 45 a4 
2000 ibs super at 44c, 10,000 ths 
12,600 Ibs at 35a45c; 0 the 
f4c; 5500 ths X at 40c; 28,50) 
14aate 28,506 bx California pullec x 
12,000 ths Colorado pulled at 224 ¢ ’ he 
at ; and 6000 ths low pullen at cv tl 
Australian W There have been s of 146, 
tha Australia at 444 1500 the at 45c; 30,000 ths at 47¢; 
and 1500 tha cross bred at 48c¢ ¥ ft 
Carpet Wool include 1,00 
raiso, and 350,000 tbs Cordova, on private terms. 
Other Foreign—The sales include 45,000 thea East 
India, and 8500 ths Mentevidec ate termes; 
Cape, part at ; Oo t 
72‘¢¢; 50,000 the English combing 


and 2000 ths black 


25,000 ths super at 


bs at 48, ¢ 


+ include 
10 O00 tha Is 
| s ial ) 


at 4 


a 


; S000 ths at 45c; 
7,000 tha X at 


oO 








ZAC 


» sales 1,000 tha Valpa 
on ] ri 
the M 


" 
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foreign ut 35c ¥ It 





WOOL MARKETS. 


New York, August 9.—Manufacture 
holding off, and the amount of business is li 
however remain without material « ge and hold 
are firm. The sales include 20 bales Cape 
do East India, 40c; 
33c; 27,000 Ibs scoured do, 
Wisconsin, 40 @ 424c; , n 

s old X Ohio, 47¢; 

y und delaine, s7c; 27,000 

¢ 4c; and 80,000 ths spring Texas, 

10,000 ths medium unwashed \ astern, | 10 ths lamba 

pulled, 50,000 ths super do, 40,000 ths combing do, 11,000 

ths black do, 2,500 ths X do, tbs No ldo, on 
private terme 


Philadelphia, August v The market 
quiet and steady, and prices are firm. ( 
delaine are s , and inguired for An the 
of the week past have beer 000 ths clothing at 48 @ 
49c; 10,000 ths Western at dsc; 2,500 ths Ohio X, 46he; 
5,000 the Ohio NA, 46c; »,000 tbs Ohio course, 44ce; 40, 
000 tha Michigan fine and medium, 42 @ 47c; 1,000 ths 
Colorado spring medium ‘ tha Cx im 
proved, 25c; 6,0 ths ‘ ack, 20c; 8,000 tha 
scoured 644 @ 67c; 24,( ths tub at 40 @ 5 8.000 Ibs 
pulled merino short a 1 t 
000 ths pulled lambs 35 @ 38e; ”) ths noils domestic 

7 1,000 ths 





ring California P 
) ths Colorad , 





25c; 10,000 ths fine 
washed Indiana, 32 @ 35\¢; 
10,000 hs unwashe 
ths washed do, 46 


remains 
mbhing and 


arce sales 


choice, 70c; 
30,000 ths on private 
50c; 66,000 the Ohio combir 46 4 Oc; 
combing Englis’ at 44 7 0 ths Ohi 

5ic; 38,000 the unwashed « - ng Ge; 
upmerchantable, 31 « ‘ 70,00 su 
ern 21 @ 36c; » Or Ibe unwashed West 
3,000 ths unwashed Te a2. o tt ! } 
Western black, 2c; 5,000 ths unwashed carpet, 16¢ 


BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
Boston, August 4, 


There has been an active trade in b sani sl 
during the past week,and for all kinds of heavy goods 
suitable for winter wear, the orders have een Oo 


terms: 0,000 ths combing 





10,000 


ritor dm ooo tt un 





1&SO 


oes 











H. Bortings 60 lambs av 59 ths at 6c; 20 sheep av 05 
ths at 4c; Taylor & Hampin sold 96 sheep and lamba 
av 60 Ibe at 4 c¥ B. 


HIDES, PELTS, SWINK, &o. 


Brighton hides, 8@84 ; country hides, 7@74; calf skins 
l2hal4c W &; pelts, 25@45c each; sheared skins, 
—@—c ea; tallow—Brighton, 4@ijc; country, 34¢4e. 
Western fat hogs, 54@5jc #@ &; Store pigs, —@— 
wholesale; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; Northern dressed hogs, 
6ha64c. Lamb Skins 50@75c ea. 


A glance at the above totals of cattle, gives an idea 
how near the supply ot one week may compare with 
the week before. The supplies of late have run re- 
markably even as regards cattle. During the week 
nine car loads of horses over the Boston & Albany R.R, 
with five loads over the L. R.R.; 214 head monn > | be a 


fair estimate af horsea for the week. A number of 
horses were sold at Brighton afternoon to the 
highest bidder, as taken from the cars, Lambs are at 
least \ ¢ easier; 8 and lambs on the 
market. Lambs are fast dropping to the price of old 
gheep. Milch cows less plenty from the North, with 
air run of eastern. Scarcely any of the quality to 


satisfy our farmers. Good cows are certain! 

market. The hog trade seems to thrive, ‘aha 
couldn’t warrant res torun the same next week, 
still the probability is that there will be no change. 
jan = as last noticed, and yeql gulves egll well ne 





liberal scale, buyers having recently manifested more 
disposition to operate, it being apparent to them now 
that prices are not to be shaken by any efforts on their 
pert rhe trade, on the whole, is progressing satisfac 
torily, and goods ure being sent forward with despateh, 
the shipments this week reaching a total of 60,621 
cases. In wax and kip boots there has been a } k 
trade, which insures full employment to ail the facto 
ries engaged on this kind of goods, while in eplit boots 
and shoes there is a fair demand A good business is 
being realizedin brogaus and plow shoes at unchanged 
beg Goat and morocco goods remain quict, and 
sut few orders have been received. There is a fair 
trade in calf boots and shoe No movement of con 
sequence has taken place in bber goods, and the 


market is rather dull.—Journal. 





Financial Blatters. 


SALES OF STOCKSB---CLOSING PRICEB, 


TUESDAY, Aug. 10, 1880, 
U. 8. Pacific Ge, 1805. ..c0cc.ccccecce 125 
= DONG F6U nO eee ee ce nese 1045 
> eee eee esiesbecacees< °° 102 
7 GM. crv eee eeeeovececer ee 111 
ite ee i a ie kee a ee 100? 
New York & New England R.R.7s . 3)! 110? 
Hartford & ErieR.R.78.....,..2.¢00; 425, 
ts Uh UMRw hy ons 6 us eee sb 6 68 % 
Rutland R. R. fs. ...., Terre. Ss 
Union Pacific R. R. 88 sinking fund»... . 1164 
New Mexico & So. Pacific KR. Oe: bier 68 14 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. mort 19 
Pueblo & Ark. Valley R. R. 78... 40.5 0 os 112% 
Kansas City, Top. & Western R. R tm 8 117 
Kan. City., St. Joseph & Council Bluf R 74 1! 
Boston Water Power Co. .......65+6% s 
Boston Land Company. ...+6+++++e0+ 6’ 
Pn Ti 2 wee oe 6 06.6 ee © 7R24e 
Worcester & Nashua KR. RK... . 6. ee eee 60 
Cheshire R. R. pref Ft os ooo ee wate 50 
Boston & Maine R. KR. ......, e 1313 
Eastern R. R. .. . . p> eotecage ee ee 36 
Boston & Providence KR. KR. ......, ° 1373 
Fitchburg R. RK... . ° ave. ae er 125 
New York & New England R. R » 7 m 39 
Boston & Albany K.K....... 5,552 . 150 
Old Colony R. R .b. 2-6 4 0.8 6 Bas 178 
Destes & Lowell BB... 2c ccc . ; w 
Nashua & Lowell R, R Lae ee o's © 8 : 116 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain K. Kk... . 26 
Rutland K, KR, pret. ......, Ve rr Te 20 
Norwich & Worcester R. KR... .... ». 134 
Northern R. R. in N. H ‘Ne ee 1014 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R.. ..... 109%, 
Connectiont River. BR. . ... 00s cca 1473 
Vermont & Massachusetts R. R.. ..... 1224, 
UELMES SS <a ale « waved ~ ohn « 30 
Chicago, Burlington & Quinoy RK. R. 1. 128 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R.R.. . —_— 
Union Pacific R. R. ......005. us) 
Osceola Mining Co. ......., : . ; ‘ ; =. 


Calumet & Hecla Mining Co oe 237 
Quincy Mining Co , 








MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 9, 1880. 
The money market shows no chang calling fe 
comment. At the clearing-howse to-day the rate f 
balances between banks jis still 1% per 
York funds were heayy, and sold at a 
from 5 to 10 cents a thousand. In th 
the discoynt rate ranges from 4 to 444 45 
the banks are now doing little if anyt 
rates, except in shart-dated paper. Corp 
is still held at 3% per cent, but we hea 





tions today. Call loans rule at 3% to 41 ent 
upwards according to circumstances, The grows ex 
changes today were $9,713,116, aud the balances 
$1,204,631. 

Government Bonds quiet but generally firm. The 
variations at the close will be seen bi paring 
the following, which were the latest bidding prices 
of Saturday and to-day 

Aug. 7. Aug. 9. | Aug. 7. Aug. 9 
Pacific 6's," 126 125 | New4k's rg 110 — 110 
U 8 68 "81 rg. 104% 101% | do coup . .1ti' 111 

do. goup. . 104%; 1045, | New 4’s, rg . 004% 1097, 
New 5's, reg. 1025, 1024, do, coup . 109 109 

do. coup . 1025, 1025 ‘ 


The stock market today was dull and a shade heavy " 
although there was an improvement in some di- 
rections. — Advertiser. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


4dvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts, per line. 


Fach subsequent insertion, & 
Rusiness Notices, first 15 
Each subsequent 12? 
Reading Matter Notices, .. . 50 
Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 


“ “ee “ 


“é “ “ 


as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
golid nonpareil measure. 
Transient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar, 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
g@~ The above are net prices for all advertising less 
tian 1M 


in amount 


rRAVELLING AGENTS. 
The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
he New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
and collections in the following Counties in 


for t 
acribers 
New Engl 

» Coos Co., N. H. 
FRANKLIN Co., MASS. 


Ms. 


WM. 

RUSSEL! 
\V MippLesEx Co., 

R BARNES, . - ee - 

FREEMAN ROBBINS, » « WASHINGTON Co., VT. 

KF. W. CHEEVER,. « « « « « WINDHAM Co., VT. 

A. W. WINGATE, . » CHESHIRE Co., N. H. 


LEST? 


Subscribers are requested to forward their subsorip- 
tlons witnout waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
n their label will always show how far they have 


0 


paid up. 





Farmers’ Directory, 


se « ls appear in this 
st and most reliable in the 


s Il ss 2 


ng the be 


INSURANCE. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
APRIL 1 , CASH FUND, $393,677.64. 
Policy 50 per « 

ind 20 per c 


1A 

ent, 

ent 

4 0 Surplus, 
for damage by 

l-s ir ¢ visible 

‘EL W. MuNnnon, Pres't 

c 17 


PRODUCE, 


c. Cc. “CHAMBERLIN & CO.,, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 


BUTTER, EGCS, CHEESE AND LARD, 
Nos. 70 & SI Faneuil Hall Market, 
BOSTON. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


& CoO., 


States of the 


ENNIS 
I rie in the N. E. 
OMER & BOSCHERT PRESS, 
ider, Lard and Tallow, Wine, etc. Al- 
so, Cider Supplies 
108 Sudbury Street, 
t ft lI be dealt with accord 


Ww. W. D 
BO 
rC 


Ofjice Boston. 
is Wi 


iw 





Heneval Hutelliqenee. 
PERSONAL ITEMS. 


ed that Ulysses Grant, son of 
worth S300,000, largely 
peculations, and that it was 
liat his father accepted the 
1 Western mining company. 
Butler died at Carrollton, 


lay morning, aged eighty-nine 


lliam O 

, Fri 

He was an oflicer in the regular army 

1812, and was at the battle of 

New Orleans. For a number of years he was 
n Congress, and was General-in-Chief during 
r war with Mexico; was candidate for Vice- 
‘resident on the ticket with Gen. Cass, and 
“e presented the Washington 
‘onvention at the beginning of the war, 


Kentucky in 

ace ¢ 

1 some years past, he has been living in 
ment at his home in Carrollton. 

the 

roness Burdett-Coutts is to be married. 

the case is Mr. William 

brother to Mr. Ellis Ash- 

mm it was recently reported, 


story comes from London that 


man 
Bartle tt, 
id Bartlett, whe 
ubsequently denied, that she was to wed. 
has 


some time 


acted as her secretary and 


for past, and is only 
ne years of age, while she is sixty- 
-coming Mrs. Bartlett, the Baro- 

a very large portion of her 

it of over 
0,000 yearly. This is in accordance with 
Harriet Melton, Duchess of St. 


o bequeathed her vast property to 


1wcome—to the extent, is said, 


the will of 
Albans, wh 
Miss Angela (now Baroness) Burdett-Coutts, 


yviding that if she married an alien or nat- 
ed subject, her interest in the Coutts 


Mr. 


is an American, who was naturalized 


2nd other properties shall cease. 


ime since. 


Parsons, the American missionary, 


whose murder in Turkey is announced by 
cable, has been a missionary in that country 
for over thirty years, and was distinguished 
This is the second 


death in his family due to the courage of the 


for bis ability and zeal. 


Christian pioneer. Dr. Parsons’ youngest 
] 


daughter married Rev. Albert Whiting, of 


ratoga, N. Y., and they went to China as 
missionaries. In the spring of 1878, during 


ble famine which then prevailed, Mr. 


the terri 
Wh 


+ 


] 


nteered to go as an aid in dis- 


buting the food fyrnished by foreigners to 
the famishing Chinese, and soon came to his 
from ‘‘famine fever,” brought on by ex- 
Dr. 


1 to this country in company with her 


death 


wnre and — 1. P: ’ ife 
posure and overwork. arsons wile 


return 
widowed daughter two years ago, and is now 


living in a New York town. 





fur SEAWANHAKA Disaster.—The United 
States Grand Jury in New York have made a 
presentment in regard to the burning of the 
Steamer Seawanhaka, in which they declare 
their belief that the accident was due to crim- 
inal carelessness and negligence of certain 
and the 

They have therefore 


Government officials officers, and 
owners of the 


found indictments for manslaughter against 


vessel. 


Austin Jaynes and Andrew Craft, inspectors 
of life-boats, etc., against John K. Matthews 
and Alexander Caldwell, inspectors of boiler 
machinery, and against Charles B. Smith, 
captain, and Edgar Weeks, engineer of the 
Seawanbaka, and against Benj. C. Kirk, 8. 
LL. M. Barlow, Stephen Tabor, James Udall, 
Edward Morgan, Silas Mott, and Stephen H. 
Townsend, her owners. Bench warrants were 
issued for the arrest of the several parties 
named, and copies of the presentment were 
directed to be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the Presidents ot the Sen- 
and House of Representatives, the At- 
General, and the Secretary of the 


ate 
torney 


Treasury. 





Discontentep CaNnapians.— The United 
States Consul at Port Sarnia, Ontario, in a 
report to the State Department, dated July 
27, says that the prosperity which is so uni- 
versal throughout the States is in marked con- 
trast to the general depression which prevails 
in Canada. ‘The Outs throw the blame upon 
Sir John A. MacDonald and bis tariff policy, 
for the prevailing state of affairs. ‘Che result 
would seem to be an exodus from Canada of 

me of her best citizens. Consul Pace says 
the emigrants who crossed over at that point 
alone during the year ending June 30, 1880, 
avd who declared their intentions of becoming 
permanent residents of the United States, 


numbered 77,059. 





Iv you want special bargains in black dress silks, 
call for black silks at Hoventvon & Durron’s, 55 
I'remont Street. Prices 53c and 65c; prices 75c 
and 86c; prices 96c and $1; prices $1.07 and $1.15; 
prices $1.20 and $1.25. All extra bargains! The 
are cheap and much under price! Every lady will 
find bargainsin them! Write us for Sample Blaek 
Silks to be sent through the mails; Hamburg 
Edgings, Ribbons, Laces, Dress Fringes, Ruchings 
for the neck, ete. Hoveuton & Dutton, 55 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 





No Goop Preacuinc.—No man can do a good 
job of work, preach a good sermon, try a law suit 
well, doctor a patient, or write a good article when 
he feels miserable and dull, with sluggish brain 
and unsteady nerves, and none should make the 
attempt in such a condition when it can_be so 
easily and cheaply removed by a little Hop Bitters. 
See other column. 





uliar 


Nekvyovs, worn-out women, having 
medy. 


symptoms, should not fail to try Hunt’s 
It cures quickly. 





PREVENT weakness and de 
peys and urinary organs,— 


neration of the kid 
It Bitters, 











THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER--- 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1880. 

We present herewith a table of the coming Cattle 
Shows and Fairs in New England and elsewhere, 
so far as our record goes at present, and, desiring 
to make our list as full and complete as possi- 
ble so as to include every Cattle Show in New 
England, at least, we again ask our friends and 
correspondents to furnish us full and accurate in- 
formation, for the benefit of all concerned, of the 
times and places of holding County, Town, or Dis- 


trict Shows which are not included in the table 
here given. 
State, Provincial, &c. 
+ » » Montgomery ... . Nov. 8, 13 
. New York, . . Sept. 16-Nov. 29 
Canada Central, . ..Guelph, .... . «Sept. 21, 22 
Cincinnati Industrial, Cinclanatl, O.,Sept. 8-Oct. 9 
Connecticut, .... . Meriden, ... . «Sept. 21, 24 
Delaware, . » Dover, . . . « « Sept. 27-Vet. 2 
Expositioa, . Chicago, . . » . Sept. 8-Oct. 23 
Exposition, Pittsburg, Pa, . ee > 2Oct. 9 
Illinois Fat Stock, . .Chicago,. ... . - Nov. 15, 20 
Illinois, Springfield, . . Sept. 27-Oct.2 
Indiana, . «+ +» «Indianapolis, . . Sept. 27-Oct. 2 
Indiana Northern, . . Ft. Wayne, . . . . Sept. 6, 10 
Indiana, N. E., . . . . Waterloo, Oct. 4 8 
International Sheep, Wool, &c., Philadelphia, Sept. 20 
lowa, . . + « « «Des Moines, .. . Sept. 6, 10 
Kansas, . » Topeka, + + + » Sept. 13, 18 
Kentucky, Louisville, . . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Kentucky, North East, Florence, . . . Aug. 30-Sept. 4 
Massachusetts Hort.,. Boston, . .. . » . Sept. 14, 17 
. Lewiston, . . . « » Sept. 21, 24 
Detroit, . . . . + «Sept. 13, 17 
. Grand Rapids, . . Sept. 20, 25 
Minneapolis, . 6,11 
. » « Helena, 
. » Washington, D. C., Oct. 
Omaha, .... - «Sept. 
. . Worcester, Mass., . Sept. 
Waverly, Sept. 
New York, . . . . Albany, . - Sept. 
New York, Western, . Rochester, . . . Sept. 2¥- 
N. E. Indiana & N. W. Ohio, Hicksville, . Sept. : 
Columbus, . Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Ohio, North, . .. . ». Cleveland, . Sept. 6, 11 
Ohio Southern,. . . . Dayton,. . . . Aug. 30-Sept. 3 
Ohio Tri-State,. . . . Toledo, ... . . . Sept. 13, 18 
Ohio Central, . « Mechanicsburg, . Aug. 24, 27 
Ontario, . « »Hamilton, . . . Sept. 20-Oct. 4 
Pennsylvania, . « Philadelphia, . . Rept. 6, 18 
Rhode Island. . . . . Cranston, Sept. 21, 23 
South Carolina, . - Columbia, . . . Nov. 9,12 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo... .Oct. 4, 9 
rexae, oc oe eo Amstin, we. ee e Ot, 0,2 
Vermont,.... .. .Montpelier, . . . . Sept. 14, 17 
Wisconsin, . . . - Madison, .... . Sept. 6,10 


Alabama, . 
American Institute, 


"ee 


eee 


Michigan, 
Michigan, West, 
Minnesota, 
Montana,.. . 
Nation»! Fair, 
Nebraska, 

New England, 
New Jersey, 


MAINE. 
eo « © » Lewiston, . « « « - Oct. 

Hampden,. . . . - Sept.‘ 

Topsham, .. + « «Oct. 


Androscoggin, 
Venobscot, 
Sagadahoc 
Scarborough and Cape 

Elizabeth, ... ..Secarboro’,... 
Somerset, West, . . . North Anson, . . 


. Sept. « 
- Sept. 29, ¢ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
. » Laconia, 
. Keene, 
East Lempste 

cece eo oem, cc 2 0t 

Newport, 
. » Walpole, 


Belknap, « «+ « + Sept. - 
Cheshire, 
Lempster, 
Marlow, 
Newport, . 
Walpole, ....«-. 
VERMONT. 
Addison Co., . . «> Middlebury, 
Battenkill Valley, . .Factory Point. . .Se 
Caledonia, 
Franklin, 
Lamoille, 
Orange, 
Orleans, . ee 
Orwell Far. Club, 
Patrons’ Society, . 
Poultney Indust. Soc., 


eee as Sheldon, 

Sekt OM Morrisville, ....-8 
Bradford, 

- « » Barton, 

. » Orwell, — 

. » Perkinsville,. ...! 
Poultney, ... 
Rutland, 

. Albans, 


Windsor Co 

Windsor & Windham, Perkinsville, 
Windham Co., Fayetteville, 
Wilmington Wilmington, 
White River,. ... . Bethel, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Barnstable,. . . « Barnstable, 


Berkshire, 
Deertield Valley, . . .Charlemont,.... 
Essex, Lynn, 
Franklin, . . . - « » Greentield,. . 
Grafton Farm’s Club, . Grafton, 
ape ene Franklin 

and Hampden, . . . Northampton, . 
Hlampshire, ° . - Amherst, 
Hampden, 
Hampden East, .. . Palmer, . 
Hanson Farm. Club, . Hanson, 
Highland, .... . . Middlefield, . . . . Sept. 16, 17 
Hingham, Hingham, ... . . Sept. 14, 15 
Housatonic, Gt. Barrington, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams,. . . Sept. 21, 22 
Leominster Far. Club, Leominster,. . . . Sept. ‘ 
Marshfield, . »« Marshfield, - Sept. &, 10 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury,. . .Oct. 5, 6 
Middlesex ; Concord,. . . . Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Middlesex, North, . .Lowell, ...... Sept. 28, 2¥ 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, .. . Sept. 21, 22 
Nantucket,.... . » Nantucket, . Sept. 8 9 
Plymouth, Bridgewater, . Sept. 22, 24 
Blandford, . Sept. 24 
« Weether, « oc «ek 2 
Worcester, 

ster, North, . . Fitchburg, 

Worcester, Northwest, Athol, 
Worcester, South, . Sturbridge, 
Worcester, Southeast, Milford, 
Worcester, West, . . Barre, 


Sept. 25, 2 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
Sept. 2: 


- - Oct. 
Sept. 23, 2 
. Sept. 
. Sept. 21, 22 


~”» 


Far. Club, 


ISLAND. 

oo 0 © «eps. 21,23 
. Sept. 14, 16 
» Sept. 14, 16 


RHODE 
Aquidneck,. . . . . . Newport, 
Ww West Kingston, . 
W oonsocket, 


ashing 
ONNECTICUT. 
Danbury,. .. + « « - Danbury, 
fast Granby, Kast Granby, 
Fairfield, ..... . - Norwalk, 
Guilford, . « » Guilford, 
Harttord Hartford, o wk 
Killingworth, .. . . Killingworth, ...0O 
Milford and Orange, . Milford, 
New London,. . . . . Norwich, 
New Milford, ... . . New Milford, 
New Haven Co., - -Oxford,. .... . Sept. 
Ridgetield, Ridgetield, ° « Sept. 2 
Union, - Falis Village,. . . Sept. 
Union, Huntington, . Sept. 
Union, . . . » Trumbull, 
Watertown, Watertown,... 
Windham, . - Brooklyn, 
W oodbury, Woodbury, 
Woodstock,. . .. . . Woodstock,. . 


. Sept. : 


- - Sept. 14, 16 
NEW YORK. 

21, 23 
21, 24 
14, 16 
28, 30 
14, 16 
7, 10 


. « » » Chatham Village, . Sept. 

Washing’n Hollow, Sept. 
. « Westport,. .. . .Sept. 
- »Malone,... . Sept. 
» Canton, Sept. 
. Sandy Hill, . .. . Sept. 


Columbia, 
Duchess, 
Kssex, « « e- 
Franklin,. . +. «+ « 
St. Lawrence, ... 
Washington, ....- 





A Terriste ConrlaGRATION.— A disas- 
trous fire occurred on Tuesday morning at 
Hunter’s Point, L. I., caused by the burning 
of a barque laden with petroleum, which 
swung against the pier of the American Lum- 
ber Company, setting it on fire. The fire 
spread rapidly to six barges, one schooner 
and one ship, all of which were burned, 
besides a large quantity of lumber. Several 
vessels on fire drifted into East River toward 
Blackwell’s Island, and were saved in a badly 
damaged condition. The fire was caused by 
the bursting of burning oil barrels on the 
barque Nictaux, the flaming oil floating on 
the water to the wharves, and under them, 
The 
principal sufferers, beside the owners of the 
vessels, are Watrous & Co., and the Export 
Lumber Company. It is estimated that Wa- 
trous & Co. had in their yard at least 5,000,- 
000 feet of pine lumber, and the Export Com- 
pany, who are known to have handled last 
year some 40,000,000 feet, were pretty well 
filled up. The losses are in all respects 
calamitous, as the firms were constantly mak- 
ing shipments to all parts of the world, even 
to Africa, and the interruption of business 
means partial suspension of the export trade, 
particularly to the West Indies and South 
American markets. The loss will amount to 
nearly $300,000. 


besides enveloping the vessels thereat. 





VreGeTIne, instead of being a puffed-up medicine, 
has worked its way up to its present astonishing 
success by actual merit in curing all discases of 
the blood, of whatever nature. 


The World Abroad. — 





SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIS- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 


The matter of removing the restrictions on the 
importation of cattle from America has been quite 
fully discussed in Parliament and by the Press 
during the week. The question was introduced in 
the House of Commons by the motion of Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, (liberal) that the compulsory 
slaughter at ports of landing of fat stock from the 
United States restricts the supply and increases 
the cost of food; and having regard to freedom 
from disease of cattle-producing States, the House 
recommends a modification or removal of the 
restrictions. To this, James Howard (liberal) 
moved an amendment that it is inexpedient to 
alter the existing regulations in respeet to the 
importing of live stock from the United States, 
until that Government shal! have adopted effectual 
means to prevent the spread of contagious epi- 
zootic diseases, and until the Privy Conncil de- 
partment has evidence of the United States being 
so free from contagious diseases as to warrant the 
importation of live stock without the present re- 
strictions. The Government opposed Arnold’s 
resolution, and it was rejected by a vote of 194 to 
20. In the course of the discussion, the Right 
Hon. Anthony J. Mundella, Vice President of the 
Council, said that nothing had been done by the 
United States Government to prevent the spread 
of disease among cattle, and that he had, on that 
very day, received telegrams announcing that five 
animals in @ consignment of Chicago cattle just 
arrived at Birkenhead from Boston were infected 
with the Texan feyer, and that forty-two had been 
destroyed on the passage; also, that orders had 
been given to destroy the entire cargo. 

Preparations to avenge the defeat of Gen. Bur- 
roughs at Candahar, are going rapidly forward, 
and reinforcements to the number of 1000 have 
been dispatched via Suez Canal during the week. 

The British combined channel and reserve squad- 
ron have left Vigo for the Mediterranean. 

Disturbances of a serious nature have again 
broken out in Ireland. On Sunday night at New 
Ross Thomas Boyd, Crown Solicitor for County 
Tipperary, and two sons, were fired at by a party 
of assassins armed with guns and bayonets, and 
wearing masks. Boyd was severely wounded in 
the arm, and one of his sons was shot through the 
Jungs, with no hopes of his recovery. The other 
son received a slight wound in the leg. The re- 
jection of the Compensation bill by the House of 
‘Lords has done a great deal to strengthen the Land 
agitation, and it has been considered necessary to 
increase public confidence by placing military 
detachments in the most strongly disaffected dis- 
tricts. Accordingly a battalion of marines, 800 
strong, have been dispatched to Cork. ; 

Mr. Gladstone is reported to be recovering 
slowly, but has not yet been able to resume the 
duties of office. 


Franoe. 


The complete results of the second ballots for 
mem of the councils general are 96 Republi- 
cans and 38 ves returned. The Repub- 
licans gain 55 and the Conservatives 8 members. 
Thee of the elections will be either to entirely 
destroy the Conservative party, or to force the 
formation of a new party, which cannot be charged 
with hostility to the ae The editor of the 
— newspaper, + , whose house has 


been 
been ordered to.quit France. 





q 
A review of the French fleet, and the Jaunch of 


the new ironclad, Magon, took place at Cherbourg 
on Monday. 

At Dijon, St. Etienne and Avignon, the Jesuite 
have announced the re-opening of their colleges 
after vacation. 

The concession for the preliminary work of the 

roposed tunnel beneath the channel between 

Fngland and France, which was granted for five 
vears in 1875, has been renewed by the French 
Government for three years. 


Germany. 

The Leipsic Grenzboten says: “A dispute has 
arisen between Austria and England regarding the 
navigation of the Danube. Austria proposes the 
formation of a permanent commission of riparian 
States, under an Austrian presidency, for the con- 
trol of the river between Galatz and Iron Gates. 
England is opposed to the plan, urging that such 
commission should consist only of the representa- 
tives of the States bordering on the lower Danube. 
Germany supports Austria.” Ministerial papers 
attribute importance to this statement, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Gladstone's hostility to Austria. 


Turkey. 

The Turkish question remains in an unsettled 
condition. The Porte has proposed to the Great 
Powers that they should authorize their Ambassa- 
dors at Pera to negotiate a new line of frontier 
between Greece and Turkey. This proposition has 
been declined, and the Porte has consequently 
resolved to enter on direct negotiations with the 
Powers. It is thought at Pera that the prospect of 
a final agreement is more encouraging. 

England, France, Austria and Germany have 
withdrawn their objections to the mobilization of 
the Greek army, as it is evident that even in the 
event of an agre:ment between Turkey and West- 
ern Europe, Greece would need a larger force than 
she now has to hold the territory ceded to her. 

Dr. Parsons, an American missionary, with his 
servant, were murdered and robbed by Turkish 
shepherds on the 4th inst. The murderers have 
been arrested, and will probably be executed. 


Afghanistan. 


The British forces at Candahar have suffered no 
further attack from Ayoob Khan, and will prob 
ably be able to hold ont until the arrival of Gen. 
Roberts with reinforcements, from Cabul. Dis- 
sensions in the camp of Ayoob Khan are reported. 
The evacuation ot Cabul by the British forces is 
causing some anxiety both in England and in 
India, and is freely commented upon as an unwise 
movement. It is defended by the Government on 
the ground that it is in pursuance of a plan which 
had been formed before Burroughs’ defeat, and 
that the following out of the plan would have the 
effect to strengthen Abdurrahman Khan, especially 
as Gen. Roberts would be marching through the 
part of the country most hostile to him, and going 
towards the enemy rather than away from him. 
Northern Afghanistan is reported to be fairly quiet, 
and ready to submit to the rule of Abdurrahman. 


General Items. 


Severe floods caused by heavy rains have oc- 
curred in Moravia, Galicia, and Silesia. The dam- 
age over a large extent of territory is incalcalable. 
Over 20 villages have been destroyed, and a loss 
of many million marks has been entailed by the 
total destruction of the harvest. Already 480 
square miles are under water in Silesia. 

The Spanish Government has temporarily fixed 
the import duty on agricultural implements at 1 
per cent. ad valorem. The municipal dues on 
imports into Mayaguez, Porw Rico, will hence- 
forth be an additional 1 per cent. on the Custom 
House tariff. Flour will now pay municipality 
dues of 124 cents per barrel, bacon 15 cents, and 
candles 28 cents per cental, and petroleum of 10 
deg. test 74 cents per case. 

Russia has ordered two corvettes to proceed to 
Corea, where they will demand permission to re- 
main in a Corean port. The assistance of the 
Washington Government has been asked for com- 
mercial negotiations with Corea. 

Telegraphic reports received at the Ministry of 
the Interior, St. Petersburg, from the governors 
of forty-nine provinces, show that the harvest 
thronghout Russia is poor. 

The United States Consul at Foo Chow reports 
that owing to various causes, chiefly an over- 
stocked market, the te. trade of that port is de- 
pressed to a greater extent than at any other time 
during his eleven years’ residence there. 

A large and enthusiastic public meeting was beld 
at Cape Town Saturday night to give expression 
to the regret felt at the recall of Sir Bartle Frere, 
and to the conviction that his policy is the correct 
one. A copy of the resolutions adopted have been 
forwarded to Earl Kimberly, Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department. 

The prospects of the wool clip in Australia are 
very favorable, but rain is much needed. 

Mexico. 

Trouble appears to be brewing in Mexico. The 
noted pronunciado, Manuel Marquez, after having 
been defeated by General Atero near Urez, lett 
Sonora and entered Arizona July 13. An Amer- 
ican force started July 18 to drive him back, and 
later, upon instigation of the Mexican authorities, 
Marquez was arrested within the American lines 
at Culabazas, where he was attempting to organize 
a filibustering party. The press of the capital very 
urgently express the hope that the American au- 
thorities will deliver to the Mexican authorities 
that constant disturber. 

Although the election has passed the opposers 
of Gonzales are untiring. Many newspapers are 
very threatening, declaring that they prefer war 
to Gonzales. Revolutionary fomentation con- 
tinues in fmany States, especially in Jalisco, Sina- 
loa and Guanajuato. Notwithstanding all threats 
will Gonzales to be elected 


Congress declare 


President. 





Business Notices, 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscre- 
tions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will senda recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Send 
a self-addressed envelope to the Kev. Josernu T. 
INMAN, Station D, New York City. 52tly 


7 Parriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In this city, Aug. 5, by Rev. Geo. Whitaker, 
Oliver L. Winship to Mrs. Harriet 8. Ford. 

In Charlestown, Aug. 4, by Rev. T. R. Lambert, D. 
D., Gorham M. Rowe to Eleanor A. Price. 

In Newburyport, July 27, by Rev. W. Silverthorne, 
Mr. Daniel W.Jackman to Miss Emma J. Soule. Aug 
5, by same, Philip H. Bollman to Rebecca J. Pearson. 

In Grafton, Aug. 5, by Rev. J. H. Windsor, Thos. 
F. Hastings of Framingham, to Ella M., daughter of 
Henry F. Wing, Esq. 

In Quiney, Aug. 4, by Rev. S. Kelley, Mr. Wm. Me- 
Farlane to Miss Nellie W. Packard, both of this city. 

In Everett, Aug. 4, by Rev. O. T. Walker, Mr. Gil 
bert Il. Peters of Cambridge, to Miss Emma J. Ames. 

In Pittsfield, Aug. 4, by Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Henry P. 
Jaques, M. D., to Gertrude, daughter of the late An- 
son Burlingame. 

In Saco, Me., July 29, by Rev. Chas. E. Stowe, Wm. 
Frederick Slocum, Jr. of Salisbury, Mass., to Mary 
Goodable, daughter ot Wm. Montgomery, Esq. 





Lieut. 





DIED. 


Ih this city, Aug. 4, Abby M. Pierce, 71 yrs 5 mos. 

Aug. 6, Mrs. Hannah Truesdale, widow of Edmund 
D. Lucas, 82 yrs 6 mos. 

In Roxbury, Aug. 3, Elizabeth C., widow of Samuel 
H. Hunneman, 76 yrs. Aug. 4, Mr. Richard H. Wis- 
well, 72 yrs 9 mos. Aug. 9, Adelia, wife of David W. 
Williams, 70 yrs. 

In Charlestown, Aug. 5, Alexander McFarland, 72 
yrs imo. Aug. 7, Catherine Webster, 70 yrs. Aug. 
6, Sarah C. Kettell, 84 yrs. 

In Somerville, Aug. ¥, John J. Mason, 48 yrs. 

‘ In Chelsea, Aug. 7, Miss Mary E. Buttertield, 59 yrs 
mo, 

In Newburyport, Aug. 5, Samuel Dodge, 74 yrs. 

In Halifax, Aug. 6, Andrew Richmond, 73 yrs 11 
mos. 

In Hanover, Aug. 1, Andrew J. Poole, 49 yra. 
an Sterling, Aug. 6, Miss Anna Elizabeth Putnam, 

yrs. 
In Stoneham, Aug. 5, Robert J. Wilson, 26 yra7 
mos. 

In Jamaica Plain, Aug. 6, Ebenezer T. Farrington, 
75 yrs 7 mos. 

In Everett, Aug. 5, Lydia J. Sargent, 50 yra 3 mos. 

In Haverhill, Aug. 3, Gyles Merrill, Jr., 28 yrs 10 
mos. 

In North Attleboro’, Aug. 3, Mrs. Fanny, widow of 
Ira Richards, &9 yrs. 

In New Bedford, Aug. 4, Mrs. Lucretia A. Hayden, 
87 yrs. 

In Grantville, Aug 6, Ella Holbrook, 35 yrs. 

In Duxbury, Aug. 4, Mary E. Seaver, 24 yrs. 

In Waltham, Aug. 3, Chas. H. Adams, 24 yrs. 

* In New Bedford, Aug. 9, Charles M. Pierce, 80 yrs. 
Aug. 9, Cornellus Bailey, 83 yrs. 

In So. Hingham, Aug.3, Mrs. Mary D., widow of 
Geo. 8. Partridge, 70 yrs. 

In Middleboro’, Aug. 2, Geo. H. Doane, 55 yrs. 

In Meriden, N. H., Aug. 3, John J. Barrows, 70 yrs. 

In Alameda, Cal., Aug. 5, Nathaniel Page, formerly 
of Bedford, Mass., 71 yrs. 





Be Persons ordering articles edvertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
in the NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement 


ew Advertisements, : 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMPS. 


The most Complete, Simple, Du- 
rable and Easily Operated Pump 
ever made, Has Porcelain lined 
Cylinder. 

Never Freezes. Adapted for 
deep or shallow wells, and can be used 
with or without wind engine. 

ALSO, THE 


NEW IRON TURBINE 


WIND ENGINE, 


The Strongest and most Durable Wind 
Engine in the world. Runs in a light 
breeze. Will not shrink, swell, warp, or 
rattle in the wind. 


Send for circulars to 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., BOSTON. 


5weop33 








Cast Steel Hoes, Forks and Ames’ Shovels and 
Spades. 13133 WALDO BROS., 57 Kilby St., Boston. 


FARMERS WANTED. 

N. E. MEN FROM 25 TO 35 YEARS 

of age, to sell my Bibles and Medical books 
through the falland winter. Will pay asalary of $50 
a month and expenses, after the first mouth. First 
class references required. Give age and experience in 
selling goods. Send this W. J. HOLLAND, 

2wis Springtield, Mass. 








Curonic Looseness of the 
Bowels results from im- 
perfect digestion, and this 
again from stomachic ir- 
y regularities and interru 
x, tions. The cause lies in 
the torpidity of the Liver, 
, and the cure is, take Sim- 
Ny Sa mons Liver Regulator to 
TOR PAE 
- all and sluggish Liver 
R EG U LATOR and to regulate the bowels. 
———_ “For stag months I 
was afflicted with Diarrhea. Numbers of physicians 
prescribing for me missed my case—their medicine, 
mostly astringent, vating my condition. I was 
advised to use the Simmons Liver Regulator. This 
medicine soon indicated the pro lagnosis—an im- 
matter, from a Liver, and, 


pure 1 
coursing the sage of the howels, irritated and in- 
flamed to ry condition. ; 


Ais 


In a few weeks the 
medicine corrected it. I was restored to perfect 
health and have remained 80 over two years, no symp- 
toms having returned. I use it in by! ily as a spe- 
cific for all disorders in 


-AN AGRICULTURAL AND 


‘LaDOW HARROW. 


GET 


4) 
nal 


Th 


The LaDow Jointed Pulverizing Harrow 
ia the latest and best. It is admitted by the testimony 
of thousands to be far superior to any other wheel 
harrow or other implement ever produced for pulver- 
izing the soil and covering seed. 


FOR FALL SEEDING 


and other purposes it is invaluable, and will pay for 
itself on every ten acres it is used. Send for desorip- 
tive circular. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, 


Sole manufacturers for New England. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., Alheny, N. Y., 
Manufacturers for the United States, except New Eng- 
land. 5weop33 





The Boomer & Boschert Cider Press. 


Tuts PRESS, SO JUSTLY CELEBRA- 

ted for its Immense Power, Cheapness and Dura- 
bility, is simple, compact, and may be worked by hand 
or run by power with equal suecess. Its superiority 
over any other press in the market is conceded by 
those who have used it or seen it operate. It has five 
times the power of the old screw press, while it is far 
more easily worked. The cut represents No.2 or 3 
Cider Press, with which can be made ten barrels of 
cider every four hours. 

Any one of the five sizes of Presees furnished on 
short notice, and complete sets of irons for those wish- 
ing to wood the Presses themselves. 

W. W. DENNIS & CO., 
Sole Poprietors in N. E. States, 
33tf «Ne. 108 Sudbury Street, BOSTON. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S IMP. 
STROW BRIDGE PATENT 


SEED AND PLASTER 


Will sow ali kinds of Seeds and Commercial Fertiliz- 
er-. Capacity 50 acres perday. Price $20. 


Hamlin’s Patent Rubber 
Bucket Chain Pump. 


Warrnted the best Pump 

the market for deep 
or shallow wells. 

Cucumber Wood Pumps with’ Pa- 
tent Rubber Bucket. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS. 
WHITTEMORE BROS.,, 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 128 and 130 So. Market St. 


GET THE BEST! 


SOLUBLE 
Pacific Guano. 


No Farmer can afford to do without it. 
If the hay crop is short, there is plenty of time to sow. 


MILLET, HUNCARIAN, 
OATS, AND BARLEY, 


and get a good crop of Fodder, provided a prompt and 
active fertilizer is used, so that the young plants may 
be pushed rapidly forward. 


Soluble Pacific Guano 


ig such a Fertilizer. Orders filled promptly by Local 
Agents, or on application to 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


Selling Agents, 





General 


Tremont Bank Building, State Street, 
233 BOSTON, MASS. 


WANTED. 


( N A GENTLEMAN’S PLACE NEAR 

Boston, a man and wile, the man to understand 
a farmer’s work, and to make himself generally use- 
ful, taking care of the cows, barn, &c., and to have 
charge of the place in the winter season. This isa 
permanent and good place to the right parties. Ad- 
dress with references, “Ss. B.S.” 

33 N. E. FARMER Office. 


FEM CURES 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
Proved from ample experience an entire success. 
Simple, Prompt, Efficient, and Reliable, they 
are the only medicines adapted to popular use 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. TRES. PRI 
. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, 

. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, 

. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants, 

. Diarrhea of Children or Adults, - - 

. Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic, - 

> Onelers Morhas. Vomiting, + 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis, -* 


uralgia, Joothache, Faceache, - 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo, 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach, - : 
Suppressed or Painful Periods, - 
Wh tes, too profuse Periods, ° 
Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, 
Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains, 

iles, Blind or Bleeding, 


SIP Rew= SONS E 


OO lela 


ws 
m 











wrses 
rs 


Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza, 
General Debility, Physical W eakness, 
Kidney Disease. 221s “a 
0, Urinary Weakness, ‘ 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpitation. 
Or sent by the Case, or’single Vial, free of charge, 
on receipt of price. Address, Humphreys’ 
Humphreys’ ®peciftic Manual on Disease 
and its Cure, (Ji) pages), SENT FREE, 


Whooping Cough, violent Coughs, , 
Nervous Debility, - 
14 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Homeopathic Med Co., 109 Fulton St., N. 
13toam10Mar 





Save your Surplus Fruit. Buy a 


Zimmerman Evaporator. 


Requires no extra buildings, and in most cases no 
extra help. As easily managed as a cooking stove. 
Capacity 3 to 15 bushels in 24 hours. 
list and circulars. GEORGE W. RUSSELL, 
4t33¥Y Agent for New England States, Reading, Mass, 








THE NEW 
Forehand & Wadsworth 
SINGLE BREECH-LOADING GUN! 


Top snop action, takes 12 gauge paper on brass shell. 
Safest action for boys or men. This Gun is the origi- 
nal top snap single Gun, and the reputation of the 
makers, who formerly made the well known Allen Gun, 
is sufficient recommendation. #g- Beware of imita- 
tions of this Gun—none genuine unless bearing the 
full name “‘Forehaygd & Wadsworth, Worcester, Mass.” 

Price of Gun $12.00. If amount accompanies 
order we include a set of Loading Tools, but if to be 
sent C. O. D., $2.00 must accompany order. 

Also, the new Colt and all makes double Guns. 
Send stamp for circular. 

WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston. 
Cut this out. 2t32 


Olds’ Patent Horse Powers 





—- 


FOR ONE, TWO AND THREE HORSES. 
[With Improved Combination Link] 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, 


CIRCULAR AND DRAG SAW. 
Finish, Durabili a Ef- 
ap mpi Uiey axe Gnaeus. 
Apply for Illustrated Circulars and Price lists to 


N. C. HYDE, St. Albans Foundry, 
General Agent. St. Albans, Vt. 


For sale by Higganum Mfg Corp., 38 So. 
Market St., Boston. 8t32 


NEW ip gm = Mere ge tale. AA 

UITI MUSI 1 
Tris with the to 
servato 





ablest teachers. Scholars 
ry course may pursue 
ALL ENGLISH BRANCHES FREE. 


Fall term begins Sept. 9. Send for circular. 
4t32 E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, 





rdered Liver. 
3y “JAMES G. T ’ Texas.” 


Send for price 


FAMILY NE 


Black Silks for 


regular prices. 


piece 


HEAVY 


From old prices. They are very cheap! 


to 36c a yard, for prime Silk Goods. 


Hammocks, 5éc up to I4lc and l46c. 
Lawn Chairs, 7¥c to 8c. 

Lunch Baskets, 12c up. 

Market Baskets, \7c up 

Hairpin Baskets, 4c up. 

Kuife Baskets, 2%c up. 

Bread Baskets, lic up. 

Nursery Baskets, 28c up. 


11,000 PIECES 
HAMBURC EOCINCGS, 


Just received, 2c, 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c, 8c up to $1 per yard. 
They are cheap and Extra Good Goods. Pa stock 
Lace Goods, full stock Trimming Silks, full stock of 
Neckties, full stock pocketbooks, Leather Bags, But 
tons, Small Wares, Linen Handkerchiefs, Hamburg, 
Embroidery, Veiling. Also Housekeeping Goods, 
such as tine China Ware, Tin Ware, Wooden Ware, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Boots and Shoes for Ladies and 
Children, custom made and every pair warranted; 
loys, Games, Pictures, Frames, Letter Paper, Books, 
Toy Books, Fancy Work Baskets, Work Boxes, Dress 


HTON & DUTT 


09 Tremont St, Boston, Mass, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
WE OPENED MONDAY, AUGUST 


BARCAINS! 
SPECIAL CLEARING SALE. 


Black Silk Velvets and Satins. 
ored Silk Velvets and Satins. 


All the New Shades which are desirable, at our present very low prices. 





Trimmings, etc., etc., all selling at 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS for the 
at less prices than 


HOUCHTON 


‘) 


os 


Ladies’ Dresses. 


ALSO RIBBONS. 


WE SHALL OFFER BLACK DRESS SILKS 
At 53c, 65c, 75c, 86c, 96c, $1.00, $1.07, $1.15, $1,20, $1.25 per yard; all much under 
Every piece is a superior 


1500 CARTONS RIBBONS, 


Purchased last week at Auction, very cheap. We shall offer them by the yard or 


bargain. 


at a 


MARK-DOWN 


LADIES, please call for them. We have 


every width and color in Satin Gros Grains, Plain Gros Grains, Fancy and Figured, 
Sashes, Blacks, all widths and qualities; Silk Sash Ribbons, 5 and 6 inches wide, 
22c and 28c yard, worth 35c to 50c. Colored Gros Grains, 3c, 4c, 5e, 6c, 7c, 8c up 


Col- 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WORK BASKETS, 


Re, 3c, up to O8e. 


Full Line Ladies’ and Children’s 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
RUBBERS AND SLIPPERS, 


of which will be sold Cheap! 
Wholesale and Retail. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PURCHASE 


GLASS WARES, 
CHINA WARES, 
CROCKERY WARES, 
JAPANESE WARES. 
SILVER WARES. 


All 


TRIPLE-PLATED 
Kitchen, every article warranied, 
ever before in this 


CLOSING-OUT SALE. 


& DUTTON, 


55 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NOURSE 


SWIVEL 


FOR LEVEL 


49 NORTH MARKET STREET, 


Scr SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


LAND 


NEW [XL 


PLOWS, 


AND HILLSIDE. 


SE ee 


We Guarantee the I X L to be Lighter Draft 
than any other Swivel Plow made. 


PARKER & GANNETT. 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


AND 46 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 





PLOW SULKY'! 


7 IS NOW FULLY SETTLED 
mower is to mowing—it is uniform, easier for the team 
and man. The sale is on the increase and soon they 
are to be as generally used as the mower. 
lars or information, address 

FRED ATWOOD, 


4t32 Winterport, Maine. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS, POT-GROWWN, and planted in Sum 
mer and early Fall, yield a fine yp in ten months. 
offers the largeat, finest 

and cheapest stock in 

the country, combined 

t g with remarkably liberal 
Catalogue free. Address E. P. ROE, 
Cornwall-on-Hadson, N. Y. 3teop3t 








Pot-Grown 8Strawberry Plants 


set in August and September, will 
roduce a full crop next June. 
*rice List sent free. 
C. 8S. PRATT, Agt., 
Sunnyside Nursery, 
No. Reading, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. eow2v9tf 





Agents’ Samples, Chromo Cards, 10c. Autograph 
0 Album, 13c. Curomo CARD Co., Northford, Conn. 
52051 





» Real Estate-—-Stock. 


FOR SALE! 
SMALL PLACE IN BEIFORD, 
Mass. Nice cottage housé containing seven 
roome; good barn; plenty of fruit. Near schools and 
churches; 10 minutes from statien. Inquire of R. W. 
EDWARDS, Bedford, Mass., or Mrs. E. L, FUR- 
BUSH, Carlisle, Mase. 3t33 


ECCS FOR HATCHINC! 


YY IGHT BRAHMAS, BUFF COCHINS, 
4 Plymouth Rocks, White and Brown Leghorns, 
Pekin, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks $1 per 13. Packed 
in baskets and sent to hatch. Stock second to none. 
ECHO POULTRY YARDS, 
East Williston, N. ¥. 





8teop19 
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FARMS SOLD. 


F YOU WISH TO SELL YOUR FARM 
and save from $100 to $200 Broker’s commission, 
send 25 cents for a copy of the New England Farm 
Register, and learn facts in re to our plan. Ad- 
dress the FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
No. 11 Cornhill. JOHN K. ABBOTT, Manager. 34t10 











Legal Yotices. 








OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of MARY G. FLETCHER, 
late of Somerville, in said County, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will aud testament of said deceased, has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by JOHN STINSON 
SEWELL and CAROLINE H. KELLEY, who pray that 
letters testamentary may be issued to them, the execu- 
tors therein named. You are hereby cited to ap- 
ose at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, 
n said County of Middlesex, on the first ‘Tues- 
day of September next, at nine o'clock before noon 
to show cause, if any you have, against the same. An 
said petitioners are by directed to give public no- 
tice thereof, b publishing this citation once a week, for 
three ousenecive weeks in the newspaper called the 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, = ee re! “ t, ~" tho gone 
of our Lord one thousan un an y. 
Sw33¥ J. H. TYLER, Register. 
MM TH OF MASSACHU- 
es, MIDD: EX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
o all — interested in the estate of THEODORE 
TRAFTON, late of Everett, in said County, de- 
* CHARLOTTE J. TRAFTON, 
the will annexed of the es- 
tate of said 


the first account of her administration upon the estate 

said deceased. You ql ay § at at 
a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, ins 
County, on the = av of September next, at 
nine in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, why the same should not be allowed. An said 
administratrix is ordered 





;, Whereas, 
with the 
has presented for allowance 


to serve this citation by pub 
the NEw ENGLAND 
ed at Boston, three weeks 

to be two days at 


For circu- 
} 


ie! 
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PERCHERON STALLION 


THAT | 
the PLOW SULKY is to plowing what the | 


“IRON DUKE,” 


Dam, Nannie. Sire, Imp. Washington, 


| First Prize Medal and Diploma at 


Centennial. 


rhis Stallion—three years old 
on April 7th—weighe at present, 
1250 pounds—will stand for a 
limited number of Mares at 


oe ot 


“FERRYCLIFFE FARM,” 


FERRY ROAD, ... BRISTOL, R. L, 
during this season. Terms $15.00, payable at 
time of service in all cases. Mares not proving in foal 
can be returned the following season. 

Mares can be boarded at the Farm at reasonable 
rates—but will be at the risk of the owner. Apply to 

6t31 ANDREW LYNCH, Farmer. 





LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE-POWERS, 


for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 


THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN 
and Sawing Wood. 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 


A. W. CRAY’S SONS, 


Middletown Springs, Vt. 
The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
HIGHEST AWARD at all competitive exhibitions. 
Don’t fail to send for Cireulars and Price List, which 
will be furnished free. Address as above. 13t27 


Here is just what You Want. 





CIDER MILL THAT WILL GRIND 
60 BUSHELS APPLES PER HOUR, 
and a Press that will press 75 GALLONS at a 
preseing. 
Send for our New Illustrated List. 
THE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Higganum M’f’g Corporation, 


Warehouse 38 South Market St., Boston, Ms, 
6teow2) » 


A. RIGGS, 


ROPRIETOR OF MODEL HERD OF 
POLAND CHINA SWINE of the Magie and 
Black Beauty strains. 





4ul NAAN 
IDOL GIRL “Drawn from Life.” 
Circular sent upon application. 
B. C. PLATT, Business Manager, 


17tt Suffield, Conn. 


14 STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS 272.0 %..52"305; 


4 Set Reeds, $65; 
Pianos, $125 and upwards, sent on trial. Catalogue 
= 38 Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. 
y' 
A Year and ex: 


$777 fatten: P06. Vionee 


ICKERY, 








nts. Outfit Free. 
ugusta, Me. 52t20 


SPAPER.----SATURDAY, AUGUST 14, 1880, 


CIDER 


MILLS: 


Union, Monitor, Excelsior, Jr., Hutchinson’s Family, Farmer’s Favorite, 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES, 


ALL SIZES AND 


LATEST 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS, 


CAST IRON, WROUGHT IRON. 


Cranberry Rakes, Apple Parers, Meadow Shoes, Bush Scythes and Snaths, 
Bush Hooks, Corn Knives, Flails, Fruit Gatherers, 


HORSE POTATO DIGGER. 


Will save its cost on an acre of Potatoes.---One of the greatest Labor- 
Saving Implements now used. 


CRASS 


SEE Ds. 


All the best known English and American varieties. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL at LOWEST PRICES. 


ae Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


Nos. 51, 52 


and 53 North 


Market St., BOSTON. 








SUB-B —ROH 


2 Knee Swells. 


MARCHAL & SMITH, & Weat Fleventh Street, New York. 


Large Size—Solid Walnut & Octaves; 8 Sets of Reeds. CELESTE 
ABS O with Coupler and Grand Organ, 9 Ste; 
Guaranteed Six Years. Sent on trial. 40,000 solid. 
Not one dissatisfied Parchaser. Send for Circular. Address 








STOCKBRIDGE 


MANURE, 


— FOR —4 


Hungarian, 
Millet, and 
Fodder Corn. 


HE AMOUNT REQUIRED TO AN 
acre is from one to three baga, costing from $5 to 
$15 an acre, and producing from two to four tone of 
Hungarian and Millet, and a larger quantity of fodder 
corn. These crops should be planted on a quick act 
ing manure like the Stockbridge, as they grow quickly 
and require the plant food to be in an available form 
In view of the prevailing drought and the short hay 
crop, farmers should sow fodder crops of some kind 
Hungarian, Millet and fodder corn al! flourish better 
in warm and comparatively dry weather. They may 
be sown as late as the middle of August on the Stock 
bridge, and mature in good time If<ur local agents 
have not the Fertilizer in stock, send to us. Orders 
will be shipped the day they are received 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, 
New York. 


27tf or 3 Park Place, 


A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 


OUT. 


| FINEST, an 


JUST 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete and most attractive 
Collection of School Songs, 
By L. O. EMERSON. 


Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


Books for Schools, Singing Schools, Choirs, | 
and Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


$1.00 


For Common Schools. 


Welcome Chorus. For High Schools 


Song Bells. (50 cts. 
White Robes. 
Temple. ($1.0 For 


Voice of Worship. $1.0 Choirs & 


Schools. 


(30 cts For Sunday Schools 


Choirs and Singing Schools. 


Singing 


Johnson's Method for Singing 


Classes. 
60 cts For Singing Schools | 


Temperance Jewels. > cts Gospel Temper 


ance work. 


Temperance Light. (12 cts.) 


, OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





SOLE TILE, SQUARE TILE, 


OCTACON TILE, 


For Underdraining Wet Lands. Quality strictly 
first class. 
For sale in quantities to suit, at lowest prices 


Also New England Agents for 


AKRON SEWER AND DRAIN PIPE. 


FISKE & COLEMAN, 
72 Water St., Boston. 


13tev 


a@~ Send for Circulars. 














FORSEEDING AND EXTRACTING JUICE 
FROM Av. “RUITS ao BERRIES. 
EVERY FAMILY NEEDS ONE. 


SERD FOR CRERLOGHE § ALE , 
ENTERPRISE MANUFG.C9 
PHILADELPHIA PA, 
FOR SALE BY 
THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


zoily 


BOSTON LEAD MFG CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PURE 


White Lead) 





Star Brand. 
Red Lead and 
Litharee. 
Pat. 
Pipe, 
Tin 


| 
Tin-lined | 


Block 
Copper 


Pure 
Pipe, 
and Tron Pumps, 


LEAD PIPE AND SHEET LEAD. 


SAMUEL LITTLE, Pres. WM, J. BRIDE, Treas 
Office, 24 & 26 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
6ms 


| 
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2.50. 


Bolster, 


WEIGHT iz Les. 
MEAS We Cua. FT : 

Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 
pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly. Self-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, oo, etc. 
Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘‘coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C. O. D. For 50 cts. extra, 
with order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad 
station east of Mississippi River and north cf Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
Missouri and Iowa. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., 
Philadelphia; 94 Market St., Chicago. Send for 
Circulars. 13t21 


| a 2) Dy 


> DIETETIC 


SALERA\WYS 


THE BEST IN USE. 
SOLD BYALL GROCERS, 


IN POUND PAPERS ONLY. 
13teow13 


STABLE MANURE, 
Wood Ashes and Other Fertilizers 


Constantly on hand and for sale at the lowest market 
DOLE, 


. . H. 
Corner of A and Congress Streets, 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Canvas and Fanc 


Pai 
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ENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOOK 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


Cuttivane aif the fete Gene te the est Mex: 
e n the ner 
Feed and ‘Care for Stock Grow Fruit; Manage 
‘arm PPyY mes, and 
How to Make Money on the Farm. 
Every Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations. Send for circulars to f 
J. CO. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BROOKS ire, Jud 
this twenty-second day of July, in 
one thousand t hu and 
$w31 J. H. Register. 





and Lover’s Puz AB. E. o 


Perfumed Cards, Gold, Snowflake, Chromo, and 
50 Lace ale, 0c. C 
Haven, Ct. 








18teow9 
New Style Cards, Lith’d in bright colors, 10c; 60 
5 Ag’ts Samp’s, 10c, Conn. Card Co., Northford, Ct. 





GREAT INVENTION 
FOR WASHING AND CLEANSING 

{n hard or soft water, WITHOUT SOAP, and 
without danger to the finest fabric. 

SAVES TIME and LABOR AMAZI NGLY, 
ind is rapidly coming into general use. Sold by ai) 
beware of vile counterfeita, Its 
freat success brings out dangerous imita~ 
tions, but PEARLINE is the only safe article. 
Always bears the name of James Pyle, NewYork, 

l3teop 2? 


BALED STABLE MANURE. 


Four Times the Strength of Loose. 


Fol ALE BY 


Grocers; but 


rit 


|UNION BALED FERTILIZER COMPANY 


22 Merchants Row BOSTON. itt 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 


SALEM, MASS. 
PURE WHITE 
ghout England as the 
i SI 

LEAD PIPE, of ar 

LEAD TAPE, 
Sticks 

LEAD RIBBON, from 


reel lers. 


Warrante« 
nown t 


LEAD.—Wel! 
WHITEST 
# for Curtain 


8 wile, on 

ls for Buil 
At lowest market prices fo 
S2tiz 


al quality. 


ju 


GRATER! 


l3teow ly 


Price, 845.00. 8 if Circula 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


Wheders Elst Win 


| mi 
vented 8 
= 8000 in us 
leading 


ceived hundreds 


firm as a building ir 

earance All need OW 

farms, suburban resid s, or for 

or any power purposes, ap] i Circular to 

L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass. 


4 
supply 
drainage 


rigation, 


52w l¢ 


AST. 

! ‘ cure 
.- STOPMIT NOW: ayy 

1 AT ONCE, ‘ ed of 

all affect sof the Kidneys, Bladder and 
Urinary Organs. | 1 eatme 

that will cuore NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL 
DEBILITY. and 1 ‘ j t 
“BACK ACHE.” 


times its cos 


FOUNDATL 


ty 
st wive 
ent by moail « j a2. ‘ 
liow a Life Was ve y of 
new aiscovery al ' u at 
remarkathls ent free 
DAY KIDNEY PAD ¢o.. Doledo, O, 
26teow23 


ON 


\ 1 on » Days’ Trial t 
ELECTRO. VOI IC BELTS, BANDS, 
Suspensories, T ther ap- 
pliances f a 
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Steamboat Lines. 
NORWICH LINE. 


FIRST CLASS FARE $3. 
BOSTON TO NEW YORK 


VIA 


New York & New England R. R, 


TAKE THIS RELIABLE LINE 


For Speed, Comfort and Safety, and avoid 
the Crowd common to lines running 
at Cheap Fares. 


No Speculation in State Rooms. 


State Rooms $i. Berths free. 

Express Trains leave Depot, foot of Summer Street, 
Boston, at 6 P. M., week days, connecting at New 
London with the Favorite 5: camers 


City of New York and City of Boston. 


OFFICES —205 Washington St.; De 
mer St., Boston; and Pier No. 40, 
York. 

Limited Tickets are now also sold between 


WORCESTER 


And NEW YORK at 
ONE 
either way. 


JAS. i. WILSON, 
Za Vice President. 


FALL RIVER LINE, 


Daily, Sundays included, for 
INN EW “- <a aes 
Fare $3.00 
Tickets $5.00, 


Steamboat Express Train leaves Old Colony Du- 
pot atéP.M.WEEK DAYS and? P.M., SUNDA\n4, 
connecting at Fall River with the mammoth pa'ace 
steamers, 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE 


Arriving in New York at 7 A.M. Brooklyn and Jer- 
sey City passengers and baggege transferred free by 
“Annex” Boat. 

State-Rooms, Berths & Tickets for all points SOUTH 
and WEST can be secured at the Line Office, No. 3% 
Old State House, corner Washington and State 
streets, and at Old Colony Depot. 

L. U. PALMER, Agt., J. R. KENDRICK, Sapt. 
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A.C. KENDALL, 
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rains leave Boston & Providence RK. Kk, 
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the New and cent 
STEAMERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AND— 


RHODE ISLAND, 


arriving in New York at 6 A. M. Keturaing, leave 
a orth River, at 5 P. M., arriving in Soston at 
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Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company’: office, 
214 ne, corner State street, and at Bosc: & 
Providence RK. R. Station. 

J. W. RICHARDSON, Boston Agent, 

A. A. FOLSOM, Supt. 
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VPortry. 
From All The Year Round. 
SWEETBRIAR. 


How fragrant is the summer dusk 

With breath of mignonette and musk, 
How dear the hour of rest, 

When waning twilight fills with gloom 

The shadowy corners of the room 
Outlooking to the west. 


The blue-eyed prattlers who have played 
All day in sunshine and in shade 
Among the garden bowers, 
Have said good night—I look around 
For scattered toys, and on the ground 
L see their faded flowers. 


Poor blossoms plucked with childish haste, 
Your summer sweetness ran to waste, 

In heat of childish play; 
A half blown rose of crimson hue, 
Forget-me-nots of heavenly blue, 

A tuft of rosy May. 


A branch of sweetbriar—Ah, my heart! 
‘The tender tears unbidden start 
lo weary, world worn eyes; 
1 kiss the faded, fragrant spray 
And memories of a bygone day 
Before my vision rise. 


How often my lost darling wore 

The sweetbriar green! She loved it more 
Than many tinted bloom; 

It often graced her maiden breast, 

Now, planted where she lies at rest, 
It beautities her tomb. 


My little love in days of old! 

Youth’s morning hour of rose and gold 
Comes back to me to-night. 

I see her in her childish grace, 

The sunny sweetness of her face, 
Her childish robe of white. 


I amell the sweetbriar in her hand, 
I see the garden where we stand 
On England's southern shore. 
I hear the rippling streamlet fall, 
1 hear the laughter musical, 
Now silenced evermore, 


She was too frail for earth’s employ, 
Yoo calm and pure for human joy, 
But like the sweetbriar green, 
The memory ot her gentle life 
Makes sweet the years of worldly strife 
That lie our lives between. 


Thy life and mine, my little love, 

My life below, thy life above, 
God's love shall reunite ; 

I kiss the children’s faded spray, 

My sweetbriar graceth, far away, 
The land of pure delight! 


AY Selected Story. 


From the Argosy. 


HARRY MARTIN’S WIFE. 








‘‘I’m afraid I've finished all my yarns,” said 
the Lieutenant, thoughtfuly, drawing a match 


across the sole of his boot as he spoke, for we | 


were smoking in the veranda of his mother’s 
house at Southsea. 

‘‘Then tell us a true story,” I suggested, in- 
nocently. 

The Lieutenant took no heed of my impu- 
dence, but pulled away at his pipe for full five 
minutes, in a manner which was supposed to 
assist the deepest reflection. Presently he 
began: 

‘Did I ever tell you how I got Harry 
Martin’s wife for him ?” 

‘‘No!” very incredulously from every body ; 
and from a chair in the background : 

‘I should think Captain Martin was perfect- 
ly well able to get a wife for himself.” 

‘‘There you are wrong,” said the Lieuten- 
ant, so superbly that we all felt abashed, and 
humbly begged for the story. 

‘Believe it or not,” asserted the somewhat 
mollified sailor, ‘‘but 1 can assure you it is as 
true as—as true as—Old Boots !” 

This was the Lieutenant’s usual formula be- 
fore beginning one of his wonderful adven- 
tures, and it never failed to convince us—out- 
wardly at least; for who can withstand the 
undeniable existence of old boots ?” 

Having thus successfully closed all inter- 
rupting mouths, the Lieutenant graciously 
proceeded to recount the following episode in 
the life of Mrs. Henry Martin: 

‘‘The Valeria was lying in the Bay of St. 
Michael’s, one of the dullest holes we ever put 
into in all my experience. Harry Martin was 
first lieutenant and I wassecond. Cripps was 
our captain—a good old salt enough, only he 
bothered us rather with reading out sermons 
on a Sunday, for he was a rigid Presbyterian, 
and was forever inveighing against the errors 
of Rome. Rather a queer line for a thorough- 

going sailor to take up, wasn’t it? Of course 
I could get frequent leave when 1 wanted a 
run on shore, but I didn’t care much about 
taking it, for really there was nothing earthly 
to do in the place. I had a bad leg at the 
time, I remember, the remains of a frightful 
hack at football when we played the Excellent 
and beat them into fits, in this very place, the 
autumn before; so I wasn’t up to much walk- 
ing, and couldn’t visit the places beyond the 
town which Martin was always talking about 
and sketching. 

‘*By and by I began to notice that though 
he spoke of the general beauties of the island 
scenery, he appeared by his sketch book to 
haunt one spot almost exclusively—the con- 
vent of Santa Agata, on the top of a hill just 
behind the town. There were pictures of 
Santa Agata from all points of the compass. 
It was only to me, as an old chum, that he 
showed those pictures ; and it wasn’t long be- 
fore I got out of him, by dint of a little chaff 
and a little judicious sympathy, that he was 
madly in love—or tancied he was, which is 
just as bad, every bit, while it lasts—with one 
of the sisters at Santa Agata. Why, you 
might just as well have been in love with the 
moon, for all the response you could get to 
your finest feelings, it you centred them ona 
Spanish nun. And so I told Martin, for I 
had been through the very identical same case 
myself at Vera Cruz, aboard the Rapid. 

‘**But Jim,’ said Martin, quietly, looking 
quite shy and red in the face, for he was an 
awfully modest man, and not half as well 
seasoned in these matters as lam; ‘suppose 
there has been some response ?” 

‘* “You don’t mean to say you've spoken or 
corresponded with her ?” 

‘*For answer, Martin pulled a little packet 
of letters out of the breast pocket of his jack- 
et, tied with a piece of brand new blue rib- 
bon which the poor old duffer must have 
bought for the purpose. By degrees the 
whole story was told. He had seen Dona 
Dolores for the first time three weeks before, 
when he had strolled into the convent at the 
visiting hour, to buy some of the nuns’ famous 
lace for his people at home. That was how 
the acquaintance began; by looks of admira- 
tion on the one side, and apparent apprecia- 
tion of them on the other. After this, Martin 
confessed, he was always buying lace every 
visiting day, until the old gorgoness who as- 
sisted at the lace selling began to grow suspi- 
cious and changed her companion for another 
sister more of her own calibre than pretty lit- 
tle Dolores. With the latter, however, our 
precious first lieutenant was by this time on 
pretty intimate speaking terms, and by means 
of a market woman ora mule girl, or some 
such emissary, managed to carry on a corres- 
pondence of trequent notes. 

‘‘I stared in astonishment when he told me 
all this; but really, there areno lengths that 
a shy man won't go to when once he’s roused. 
Of all lovers, I’ve heard a girl say, there's 
nothing to come up to a shy man when he’s in 
earnest. Well, so far the affair had gone, and 
there it had stuck; for who was to say what 
could be the end of such a hopeless attach- 
ment? Hopeless, in so far that there was no 
chance of the girl ever being released from 
the convent, which, she now intimated to Har- 
ry Martin, she cordially hated. She was an 
orphan and had alot of money, and though 
she had not taken the vows of a professed sis- 
ter, you might just as soon expect a shark 
to leave hold of your leg when he had ‘once 
grabbed it, as the priests and sisters of Santa 
Agata to let poor Miss Dolores out of their 
clutches. 

‘‘There was nothing to advise Martin to do 
but to cut the whole affair; not see the girl 
again, but just keep close by the ship until we 
got our sailing orders, which most of us were 
hoping for every day. It’s a thing sailors 
have to do, all the world over, for one can’t 
marry everybody, and it’s astonishing to find 
how in a short time you don’t want to. But 
you should have seen the fury Martin got in- 
to when I suggested this everyday course to 
him. He talked about honor and Christian 
feeling exactly as if I hadn’t got one or the 
other. Upon my word, if he hadn’t been m 
senior officer, and such an old chum, and suc 
a big fellow, too, I should have knocked him 

down for what he said. 

**At the same time I was sorry for him, for 
by this time I saw he was in earnest in the af- 
fair, so when he had quieted down a bit, I said 
to him: 

‘«*What do you say to a rescue ?” 

‘‘He jumped as if he’d been shot, and seized 
me by the hand. 

** Do you really mean it, Jim? Will you 
lend a hand to help her out?’ 

‘**Are you going to marry her?’ I asked, 
severely ; ‘for it’s all very good fun rescuing 
the young lady, only goodness knows what 
we're to do with her afterwards. You may 
be sure St. Michael’s will be rather too hot to 
hold her or us if our share in the matter gets 
wind. You won't be able to marry nearer 
than Lisbon, and I don’t exactly know how 
you're to get her there, either, unless the boss 
gives her a passage, which perhaps is a little 
too much to expect. It might interfere with 
the efficiency of his first officer.’ 

‘Poor Martin stood speechless, for though 
he had jumped at my suggestion, and evident- 
4 had considered the possibility of rescuing 
Jolores from her prison, his & had here 
evidently stopped short. He Fad not reflect- 
ed that the English Consul would never marry 
them in the teeth of the Spanish authorities, 
who would probably tear us to pieces for med- 
dling with one of their ewe lambs. 

‘*Well, Martin may be a very smart officer 
—indeed, there is no doubt about that—and 
namey have been a but he cer-. 

was not much of a strategist. 

"Bo while I was maturing the plan, in which 
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I was now almost as much interested as he, I 
set him to write to the lady and formally offer 
her marriage, to be arranged for and carried 
out as soon as ever she could be conveyed 
safely to Lisbon; always provided that she 
herself could elude the vigilance of the sisters, 
and join her lover outside the convent walls 
on an appointed evening. : 

«Back came her answer through the medi- 
um of old Carmen of the market, a friendly 
old bag who carried vegetables up to the con- 
vent every day. The escape would be diffi- 
cult but not impossible. Carmen was to leave 
certain doors and windows of the back prem- 
ises unlocked, and Dolores was to slip out at 
the time appointed. But, oh! were the Eng- 
lish senors certain that she would not be 
caught afterward, for she knew that if she 
were the penalty would be death—or next 
door to it. 

‘‘Meanwhile, I had been laying out the 
whole plot, and very prettily I had dove-tailed 
one thing in with another. There was an old 
Irishwoman, married to a Portuguese Jew 
fruit merchant, who lived in the Jews’ quarter 
of the town. I had heard her tongue going 
one day like a mill clapper, as I passed by, 
and there was no mistaking her accent. I 
often used to stop and have a chat with her 
about the beauties of Queenstown, which she 
upheld against allcomers. What her religion 
was I never discovered, for she held the 
priests in as great detestation as Captain 
Cripps himself; whilst she spoke with high 
disdain of her Jew husband and his religious 
exercises, though she allowed he had more 
religion than a ‘Pratestant.’ But she was a 
good old creature in the main, and her house, 
though rather an unsavory retreat, was the 
only safe asylum I could think of where Do- 
lores might be concealed until the Lisbon 
steamer could carry her off from St. Mich- 
ael’s. . 

‘*Perbaps you'll ask why we didn’t postpone 


the Lisbon steamer’s sailing, but this we did 
not dare do, for the Valeria was under orders 
to sail at a moment’s notice, and at any min- 
ute the orders might come and the Valeria 
weigh anchor, leaving the poor little nun un- 
rescued on the top of the hill. In my heart 
of hearts I shouldn’t have thought this any 
great misfortune, for I was well aware that 
what we were undertaking was a terrible risk, 
and like enough to land us in no end of diffi- 
culties ; but once entered on the undertaking 
I was not going to draw back, and the heart- 
felt gratitude of Martin for my co operation, 
combined with the enthusiasm of old Mother 
Zachary when I let her by degrees into the 
secret, kept up my courage for the adventure. 


I couldn't divest Mother Zachary’s mind of 


the idea that I was really the principal in the 
affair and I had to undergo a considerable 
amount of chaff and much Hibenian humor 
before I managed finally to arrange that Mar- 
tin and I were to bring the young lady ona 
mule to her bouse on the night appointed, 
where she was to hide the runaway, and pro- 
vide a disguise for her in which she could be 
hustled on board the Lisbon steamer, accom- 
panied by her hostess as duenna. 
“Once safe in Lisbon the girl could be 
= with friends of Martin’s (we had been 
anging off and on thereabouts for six months 
or so, and knew all the English residents in 
the Portuguese capital) until the marriage 
could take place, and Mrs. Martin be sent 
home to England. We did not anticipate any 


she once got clear of St. Michael’s, and Mar- 
tin, unlike some other poor fellows I could 
mention, could afford to marry whom he 
pleased. 

‘Everything was well in train. The night 
arrived, and Miss Dolores was appointed to 
make her exit from the convent at half-past 
eight precisely. Martin and I were to be in 
hiding outside, with mules to carry us down 
the hill by a circuitous route to the Jews’ 
quarter—a deserted part of the town, where 
Mother Zachary and her fruit merchant lived. 
But at the last moment came a terrible hitch! 
When Martin and I applied for leave on shore 
for the evening, old Cripps told us that he in- 
tended dining and sleeping on shore himself, 
at the Consul’s and he could not give leave to 
both his senior officers to absent themselves 
on the same evening. We could decide be- 
tween ourselves which was to remain, but one 
must certainly do so. 

‘“‘We dared not show the captain how 
dreadfully we took his.sentence to heart, but 
withdrew with our usual bows, looking unut- 
terable things at each other. 

‘**You must go,’ whispered Martin; ‘I’m 
no good at all; I should lose my head and 
spoil it all. You must go, Jim, old fellow, 
if you're still game for it, though goodness 
knows how I shall get through the time till I 
know you are safe!’ 

‘*There was nothing for it but for me to go 
as Martin said, for he was so excited he would 
have ‘boshed’ the whole thing. So, by and 
by, having given the captain, in his full dress 
togs, the precedence by about half an hour, 
I was rowed ashore just about sunset, and 
told my men to be ready to take me off again 
to the Valeria at ten that evening. 

“IT went round to the Plaza and hired a 
mule, avowedly for a ride in the country, and 
a miserable brute I got, for all the animals 
were out, except this one, at the consular din- 
ner party. Idawdled about the town fora 
while; then, after the Angelus had finished 
singing and the dusk began to creep down, I 
turned my beast’s head up a narrow side 
street, which led to the very walls of Santa 
Agata. 

‘There was scarcely any one about, for the 
natives have an idea that the hour after sunset 
is unwholesome in the outer air; so I made 
my way up the street unnoticed by any one, 
except that at aturn of the roadI saw the 
sharp eyes of Carmen, the market woman, 
glancing at me, first suspiciously then know- 
ingly, as she descended the hill with ber 
empty baskets piled on her back. Very soon 
I was safely landed at the appointed spot, a 
thick clump of coarse elder bushes which grew 
close under a small stone window belonging to 
some outer buildings of the convent kitchen 
department. The window was a good bit 
above my head, and so deeply imbedded in 
the thickness of the wall that it was only by 
standing well out from the building that I 
could see into the aperture, which was secured 
on the side by a screen of wire trellis work, 
such as is often used over lattice windows. 

‘‘This was the opening which Carmen was 
to have loosened, and sure enough, after a 
short spell of waiting, I could plainly hear a 
rustling and rummaging inside. Then a hand 
pulled back the screen, and a minute after 
something soft and black, of no particular 
outline whatever, filled up the window frame, 
| came creeping out toward the edge of the 
wall. 

‘‘Are you ready ?’ asked a soft voice, and 
almost before I could reply, something jump- 
ed bang into my outstretched arms. 

‘*T declare to you she was not much bigger 
than a good sized kitten. Such a little bit of 
a thing as Martin’s Dolores I never saw in m 
life. For my part, I like them broad and tall, 
too,” observed the Lieutenant, in the confiden- 
tial rather than the narrative strain; ‘‘but this 
Dolores was a wonderful beauty, though there 
was so little of her. 

“She was a bit frightened and shy at first, 
especially when she discovered, by catching 
hold of my whiskers, that 1 was not Martin, who 
shaved clean in those days. But very soon I 
had got her on the mule and explained mat- 
ters in my best Spanish, and we were creeping 
stealthily down the hill the best of friends, 
and Dolores, who was not more than seven- 
teen, apparently in childish high spirits at the 
success of our enterprise. 

“But though she had done her part so 
easily, I didn’t feel at all sure that the adven- 
ture was ended. There were lights moving 
to and fro at the upper windows of the con- 
vent, and at any moment her presence might 
be missed, whilet the open window, with its 
piled stools and boxes on the inside, would de- 
clare which road she had taken. 

‘‘Just at this juncture the confounded mule, 
that up to this had behaved himself pretty de- 
cently, began to tack about in a manner sim- 
ply fiendish. He was all over the road at 
once, and you never knew whether his head 
or his heels would be uppermost. I suppose 
it was the girl’s clothes that excited him, un- 
less the beast was in league with the priests, 
and was doing his best to stop the affair— 
those Spanish mules are artful enough for 
anything. Added to this, Miss Dolores got 
frightened, and I could hardly keep her from 
screaming out; and my leg, which had not 
done so much work for a long while, began to 
ache and throb so that I coal scarcely keep 
up with the mule’s vagaries. 

“We hadn't pa more ae a a of 
our journey, when I saw plainly enough, by 
the sudden appearance of hte. and torches 
in front of the convent above us, that the lit- 
tle sister's escape was discovered and that the 
holy ladies were in hot it. I wasn’t so 
frightened of the ladies , for I flat- 
eae hae Sens Soe anne 
them, but I had an un t idea that they 
might have called in the assistance. of hardy 
peasants armed with pitchforks, the thought of 
whom I did not relish so much. 

‘In vain I dug my dirk into the hindquarters 
of the mule; we could not keep the pace; 
and soon the cries and noise behind us in the 
darkness told us that our pursuers were close 
upon us. At the of 8 vineyard 
path I seized the end of the nun’s black 
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the adventure altogether till the very day of 


further trouble would be taken about her if 








which I had been vainly urging him all the 
evening. 

‘But there was no time to be lost, for the 
road which the pursuers had taken was the 
one that led straight to the entrance of the 
Jews’ quarter, and it was clearly impossible 
to try and make that port. I not a mo- 
ment to reflect, or vw * should not have 
dared to do what I did. ising and disen- 
tangling Dolores from her heavy cloak, I half 
deumeels half carried her across the vineyards 
down to the seaboard, and thence by the 

uickest and quietest road, to the steps where 
T had told the men to meet me with boat. 
It was lying in waiting, for the big clock of 
the cathedral bad just gone ten, and without 
ceremony I tumbled my living bundle into it, 
and jumping in after her, gave the word to be 
off. 
‘*‘Not a minute too soon—for the quay was 
all at once alight and alive with people and 
lanterns. The news of the nun had 
just reached the town, and I saw my old 
enemy, the mule, being dragged into the 
Plaza and surrounded by a crowd of gaping 
Spaniards, who seemed to expect he woul 
open his mouth and tell them what had be- 
come of the runaway. Our boat did not alto- 
gether escape notice, for some one ran along 
the quay with a lantern, and cast a long bright 
flash across our course; but we had pulled 
through it before anyone could have recog- 
nized that the dark mass in the stern of the 
boat was the lost lady. 

‘‘My men pulled on in steady, stony British 
silence, just as if their officers were in the 
habit of making a dash for it every two or 
three evenings a week, with some young lad 
or other. But I was beginning to feel horri- 
bly uncomfortable as to the reception Captain 
Cripps would give me and our fair visitor, and 
I recollected with relief that for this night at 
all events, he was safely disposed of. I 
thought it best to give the men my version of¢ 
the story; so, before we reached the Valeria, 
I told them, in the most business-like manner 
possible, that the young lady was detained 
against her will in a convent and had appealed 
for protection to the British man-o'-war, 
‘Where she'll find it, lads, of course!’ I 
ended with a confidence which I'm bound to 
say I was very far from feeling. 

‘*Wasn’t I glad to find myself safe on board 
the Valeria again, handing over Dolores, who 
by this time was quite frightened and cowed 
into silence, to my superior officer, as in duty 
bound, and retiring a bit aft myself, until their 
firet greetings should be over, Then I came 
forward and explained briefly how it was that 
the plan of boarding Mother Zachery in the 
Jew’s quarter had fallen through, and exon- 
erated myself for taking the dangerous step of 
bringing the girl to the Valeria, which would 
in all probably be searched the first thing 
next morning by the local officials with a war- 
rant from the English Consul. 

‘‘Naturally the presence of the lady could 
not be concealed from the other officers and 
the ship’s company, most of whom were al- 
ready agog to know who was this mysterious 
female who had suddenly appeared on the 
quarter deck. Martin, calling the men to- 
gether, gave them such an explanation of the 
affair as I had made in the boat, keeping his 
own and my special part in the business clev- 
erly out of sight, and leaving each of his au- 
ditors with a pleasing impression that it was 
in consequence of his own remarkable honor 
and gallantry that the poor distressed Spanish 
girl had flown for protection to the men of 
the Valeria. 

‘‘Martin then conducted Donna Dolores to 
his own cabin, where she was entreated to 
make herself as much at home as possible, 
for though an untoward accident had marred 
the completion of our plans for her safety, 
there was not a man on board the ship that 
night who would not prevent her return to the 
convent if necessary with his life. Martin 
was to turn in along with me, but though I 
was almost dead beat, it was a long time be- 
fore he would let me get to sleep for discus- 
sing a hundred different ways of concealing 
the young lady during the search which we 
knew was inevitable next day and for appeas- 
ing the wrath of the captain, a rigid discipli- 
narian and martinet, which was one degree 
less terrible, I fell asleep in the middle of the 
discussion, and Martin, I believe, went up on 
deck to star gaze, or else stationed himself on 
guard outside his cabin door, within which he 
had cautioned the girl to remain until some- 
thing was decided tor her safety. 

‘‘I was roused out of what seemed only like 

an hour’s sleep by the knock and entrance of 
Mat, one of the mess waiters; a clever hand 
chap, whom I had several times thought of 
taking into our confidence when the rescue 
scheme was at first undeveloped. Having 
coughed and hemmed once or twice, and fid- 
geted about with my things which lay ina 
heap on the floor, as | had kicked them off at 
night, Mat looked at me very knowingly and 
said, pulling his forelock : 
‘* If you please, sir, doa’t you nor the first 
officer be in any way taking about the young 
lady. With your permission me and some of 
the other chaps have a plan which’ll beat the 
Papishes hollow. Just you give us leave, sir, 
and the thing’s done, and the young lady as 
safe as a bird, sir.’ 

‘* «But what’s your plan ?” said I, for I was 
beginning to feel I’d done enough in the con- 
cern, and would willingly shove off the rest of 
the responsibility on Martin, or Mat, or any 
one who liked to take it. 

** ‘Music, sir,’ said Mat, coming confiden- 
tially nearer, and chuckling so that I could 
hardly make out what he said. ‘We'll re- 
ceive the gentlemen, or deputation, or what 
not, with all the ropes manned, and the colors 
flying, and the band playing on the deck, just 
as if it was the Admiral or the Dook him- 
self.’ 

‘* «Well, and what then?’ I asked rather 
crossly, for I couldn't quite see the point of 
his wonderful reception, nor how it was to re- 
lieve us of anxiety on the score of Dolores’ 
and our own safety. 

‘* ‘Why, the big drum, sir!’ said Mat, tri- 
umphantly, as if now he had mentioned some- 
thing so crushingly conclusive that all further 
explanation was unnecessary. ‘I play it, as 
you know, and I'll play it to-morrow, but not 
so hard as to hurt the young lady inside, sir?’ 

‘‘And in the big drum Dolores was actually 
concealed next morning when old Captain 
Cripps, a3 innocent as a lamb of what had oc- 
curred during his absence, conducted a stron 
party of priests and police officers over an 
every nook and corner of the Valeria in search 
of the missing nun. We were all in fits of 
laughter while the old fellow did the honors 
of his vessel, and the Spaniards’ faces grew 
longer as their search proved fruitless and 
unavailing. They left not a cranny unnoticed 
while the band played gaily on deck and the 
big drum appeared to do quite as much duty 
as usual, though the broad grins of the faces 
of some of the bands’ men, and the preter- 
natural solemnity of Mat’s countenance might 
have led anyone to suspect that something 
was up. 

‘*Martin was of course introduced to the 
visitors as the first officer of the ship, and 
one old priest asked him suspiciously if this 
were the usual state of things on board an 
English vessel, band playing and flags flying 
as if for a holiday ? 

** «Oh, no,’ Martin answered coolly; ‘we 
saw that the captain was bringing off a boat- 
load of distinguished visitors the first thing 
this morning, and I instantly set about having 
the ship dressed and the music playing to do 
honor to their arrival!’ 

‘‘The old chap couldn’t but be pleased at 
this compliment and at last they all cleared 
out, making a thousand apologies for having 
for an instant suspected any of our honorable 
number of complicity in the nun’s escape. 
We heard them as they left deciding to make 
for the opposite side of the island, where 
dwelt a wild tribe of fisher people who might 
have given the girl shelter. How we fed 
as they were rowed ashore! Although there 
was still old Cripps to tell, which to my mind 
was the worst part of it all, our spirits 
to rise with the success of our move. 

‘The bandsmen cleared up their instruments 
and retired, and Dolores was huddled back 
into Martin’s cabin, where breakfast was 
— and the key turned on her. I believe 
the captain was the only man on board his 
own ship who did not see the transaction ; but 
he was tremendously taken up with our imme- 
diate sea-going orders, which had just arrived, 
and the anchors were to be weighed and the 
Valeria off to Lisbon without an hour’s de- 


lay. 

‘*We all had to look alive that morning, and 
I declare it wasn’t till we sat down to dinner 
in the afternoon, by which time we were al- 
most out of sight of St. Michael’s, that I had 
time to think of the little prisoner in Martin’s 
cabin; though to judge from his moony look 
Martin had never thought of anything else. 
Naturally the conversation at the captain’s ta- 
ble at which the senior officers likewise dined, 
turned upon the examination of the morning, 
and in answer to a mute appeal from Martin 
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‘Of course old Cripps couldn't say any- 
thing, after the manner in which he had com- 
mitted himself beforehand. And though he 
gave us a tremendous jawing about the serious 
risk, &c., we had run, I believe he enjoyed 
the lark as much as anyone, especially as his 
part in it didn’t begin until all the danger was 
over. I am not sure that he would have liked 
driving that jackass down the vineyards; but 
he was wonderfully polite to Dona Dolores 
and made her as comfortable and welcome as 
possible, lent her some sermons to read which 
she took very demurely, and evidently felt 
that he had scored one to himself off the 
Pope by that move. We got into Lisbon the 
next day and the girl was handed over to the 
English chaplain’s wife, who rigged her out for 
her wedding with Martin, which took place a 
few days afterwards. 

‘‘After that she was sent home to Martin’s 
mother at Southampton, and I believe she 
went to school for a bit; anyway, Martin got 
his promotion shortly and left the service to 
settle down in Hampshire with Madame. 
And a rare little handful he’s found her, I be- 
lieve, for she can’t help flirting any more 
than she can help breathing, though [ really 
think she likes old Harry Martin best in the 
main. 

‘*‘Now you may argue,” concluded the Lieu- 
tenant, putting his pipe back permanently into 
his mouth and speaking through one corner of 
it, to signify that his tale was nearly finished, 
‘‘you may argue that marriages are made in 

eaven, and 1 devoutly hope Providence is 
settling a good match for me up aloft, but 

ou'll allow, after listening to this yarn, that I 
ad a pretty good lot to do with getting 
Martin his wife !” 


General Biiscellany, — 








BILKWORM CULTURE. 


A Pennsylvania Woman’s Success in Rais- 
ing the Worms, 


About 60,000 silk worms are at work on 
the farm of Frank Graff, in Birmingham, 
Delaware county, Pa., and right lively, too, 
some of them being almost done and straw- 
colored cocoons are piling up thick and fast. 
The worms are being supervised by a Miss 
Hamilton, living at Mr. Gratl's and she flat- 
ters herself that for her first attempt she is 
doing remarkavly well. She bought the 
eggs, and after they had hatched, at which 
time they are as fine as a hair, and have to 
be lifted about with a camel’s-hair brush, im- 
mediately proceeded to feed them mulberry 
leaves. Their growth is very rapid, and in 
six weeks’ time they are of full size, being 
nearly three inches long. ‘They are perfectly 
ravenous in their appetite, and it is no small 
job to find enough food for them, and the 
country for miles around was scoured in search 
of mulberry trees, which, as is well known, 
are not numerous in that vicinity. When the 
whole mass would begin their feast on the 
leaves the noise made by them sounded like 
rain falling on the roof. While feeding, the 
worm ie of a light green color, and is soft as 
velvet to the touch. Along tie body are nine 
small breathing holes. The insects, as would 
be imagined from their eating powers, have 
strong serrated jaws, which soon eat through 
a leaf. Somg of the worms have escaped 
from théir mistress and gotten up on the roof 
of the barn and are there spinning away at 
their cocoons. The silk while in the worm is 
a gum which is exuded in two strands. These 
unite and form one thread of silk. The 
worm in starting its cocoon first makes an 
outer covering of floss silk, within which they 
spin the silk, bending the head and body up 
and down and crossinng to every side, entirely 
surrounding the body, as a protection against 
the wind and cold. Thus, in making a cover- 
ing for itself, this insect makes the covering 
for thousands of gayly-attired women of all 
ages and in every clime. The cocoon made, 
the worm passes into a chrysalis state, and 
come forth a moth fly to lay eggs and then 
die. ‘Thus does the race continue. The silk- 
grower, however, if he wants the eggs, al- 
lows the worm to go through all these stages ; 
but, if he wants the silk, he ‘‘chokes” the 
worm while in the chrysalis state, for if it is 
allowed to eat its way out, the thread is broken 
and valueless. ‘The chrysalis is ‘‘choked,” or 
in other words killed, by heating it over a 
fire or throwing it into boiling water. The 
Jabor attending this silk industry is not a light 
one, and whether there is any money in it re- 
mains to be seen. Mrs. Fogg, at Kennett 
Square, Chester county, is also raising silk- 
worms, but only has about 5000 of them.— 
Philadelphia Press. 





JUST OUT OF SIGHT. 


sy “x. H.” 





In idle reverie one winter's day, 

I watched the narrow vista of a street, 

Where crowds of men with noisy, hurrying feet 
And eager eyes, went on their restless way. 

Idly I noted where the boundary lay 

At which the distance did my vision cheat, 

Past which each figure fading fast did fleet, 
And seem to melt and vanish in the gray. 
Sudden there came to me a thoug.t oft told, 

But newly shining then, like flash of light, — 
“This death, the dread of which turns us so cold, 
Outside of our own fears has no stronghold; 

*Tis bata boundary, _ which, in white, 

Our friends are walking still, “just out of sight.” 


“Just out of sight!” Ay, truly, that is all! 
Take comfort in the words, and be deceived 
All ye who can, and have not been bereaved! 

“Just out of sight!” Tis easy to recall 

A face, a voice, Oh, foolish words, and small 
And bitter cheer! Men have all this believed, 

And yet, in agony, to death have grieved 

For one ‘‘just out of sight” beneath a pall! 

“Just ont of sight!” It means the whole of woe; 
One sudden stricken blind who loved the light, 
One starved where he had feasted day and night; 

One who was crowned to beggary brought low; 

All this death doeth, going to and fro, 

And putting those we love “just out of sight.” 





BE GOOD TO THE BABIES. 


The fretful baby season is upon us, and the 
crop is larger than in many years before. 
Babies that evs been at just the loveliest age 
—of babies—ever since they were born, have 
suddenly become perfectly awful, according to 
mothers, and a great deal awfuller, if nurses 
are to be believed. At all unseemly times in 
the night they awake and cry, and no inflec- 
tion of the aspiration ‘‘Sh!” can quiet them, 
while during the day they whine, they slap 
and scratch whoever happens to be holding 
them, and they demand everythjng within 
reach for the apparent purpose of refusing it 
or throwing it away as soon as offered them. 
If they are large enough to creep and sit 
upon the floor, they divide their time between 
tumbling over, bumping their heads, tugging 
at their mother’s skirts and getting their arms 
and legs under rocking chairs, each act being 
accompanied by slow but loud music. In 
most families, the baby, individually, is 
blamed for all this. To be sure, the mother 
or nurse feels miserable in such weather. 
According to her femperament she is ready to 
melt, or fly out of her skin, or die, or get a 
divorce, or do something else that is dread- 
ful; but in either event all the family discom- 
fort is claimed by the baby’s attendant, while 
nothing but human depravity is allotted to the 
baby. Meanwhile, beings who are not 
mothers are paying special attention to other 
varieties of baby animals; young dogs, horses 
and calves which are considered worth saving 
are being fed with special reference to the 
weather; their beds are kept clean and cool; 
they are sponged many times a day and kept 
from all causes of excitement, while the least 
valuable among them would not be trusted for 
an hour to the care of the average nurse girl. 
Let mothers be as attentive to infants as 
grooms and dog tanciers are to colts and 
puppies, and a great deal of the complaining 
about fretful babies will cease.—New York 
Herald. 





re 
KILLING SNAKES FOR A LIVING. 


There resides at this place a celebrated 
hunter, per and snake-tamer, by the 
name of John Geer. He is married and has 
a family of children. During the winter 
months Geer earns a living by hunting birds 
and trapping foxes, bears and other animals, 
for which this region is noted. His summers 
are spent in catching rattlesnakes, which are 
very numerous around Basket. Geer knows 
where there are several rattlesnake dens, and 
he frequently visits them with as much uncon- 
cern as though he were going on a whortle- 
berry expedition. He has a dog that usually 
accompanies him to the mountains when ona 
rattlesnake hunt, which, by long practice, has 
acquired as great skill in dispatching the re 
tiles as the hunter and trapper himeelf. 
While hunting and trapping pays, Geer says 
that he can make far more money by killing 
rattlesnakes and selling the oil. He always 
carries a crotched stick. When he comes up- 
on a snake, he carefully places the crotch 
over the reptile’s neck, just of the head. 
Then, if he desires to keep the snake alive, 
he removes the poison by the aid of instru- 
ments made for that purpose. But he seldom 
keeps = snakes — but ey yo 
a regular process for extracting oi m 
their bodies. This oil is very valuable, and 
sells réadily for one dollar per ounce. It is 
said to have great curative powers. Geer 
says the present has been an exceedingly good 
year for snakes, and that he has killed nearly 





10 o'clock, he picked and ate, regardless of 
maturity or color, a pint of wild strawberries, 
followed a wagon half a mile down the road, 
got lost in the woods, choked up the fountain 
with gravel, fell out of a hammock, stung bim- 
self with a bee, ate some strange-looking ber- 
ries that his mother knows are deadly poison, 
pre with a mad dog (his aunt says she 

nows it was mad,) talked to a tramp who 
came to kidnap him (it was an honest farmer 
coming into the circus, but the boy’s aunt 
and mother united on the tramp and kidnap- 
per theory), stepped on a red lizard, built a 
dam and fell into the brook. I helped him 
build the dam; in fact, I confess that I built 
the greater part of it, and enticed the prince 
to assist, but he fell into the brook himself, 
and all statements to the effect that I pushed 
him in, and laughed at him and encouraged 
him to enjoy it, are simply campaign stories 
circulated for political effect. 





FRENOH IDEAS OF AMERICA. 


A lady correspondent writes as follows: 
‘‘What queer ideas you Americans have over 
there!” said a French woman to me as we 
stood one day waiting for our glasses to be 
filled at one of the springs of Vichy. ‘‘Such 
a droll people! But is it really true that you 
may grow the potato (sweet potato) by wet- 
ting a common potato-vine with molasses and 
water?” ‘‘Heugh! those miserable, radical 
Americans,” said an imperialist once in my 
hearing, ‘‘they plant their dead fathers and 
mothers in their vegetable gardens, that thus 
their beans and asparagus may have more 
nourishing properties.” 

‘‘Your American mothers seem to us mad,” 
said a Frenchman. ‘‘They often permit their 
daughters to go away on travelling excursions 
of a week at atime with their fiances. Of 
course it is true, for read it in the Figaro.” 
‘*What would you men do if your American 
ladies did not provide spittoons in their draw- 
ing-rooms? Do you believe they would real- 
ly spit upon the floor?” said another. ‘‘The 
only American woman I ever saw had a great 
beard,” said a stout paysanne to me among 
the mountains of Auvergne. ‘‘I saw her ina 
show the year I went to Lyons. I thought 
all American women were like that. But I 
aim sure you are as pretty asa French wo- 
man,” she added, patronizingly. 

It was in that same village, forty miles 
from a railway, and in so secluded a mountain 
nook that it was the site of a Trappist monas- 
tery, that we were followed by every inhabi- 
tant of the village, as I walked with my 
French companion through the main street. 

‘**Look at the American,” they cried to each 
other, ‘‘she’s painted to look like a French 
woman!” I had not an atom of powder on 
my face,*and had travelled fourteen miles 
since morning in an open carriage under an 
August sun. That I was as red as a dablia 
was only proof that my natural coffee-color 
lax'degp under layers of cosmetics. For did 
not aisthose Auvergnats know well that all 
Aaneoci cans are negroes ? 





MONO LAKE. 

The San Francisco Chronicle in a recent 
issue says: The propeller Rocket, which will 
soon be placed on Mono Lake, will have no 
trouble about floating, as the density of the 
water is remarkable, being just the reverse of 
that of Lake Tahoe, in which the body of a 
drowned person never returns to the surface. 
An exchange says that for bitterness and pro- 
miscuous meanness the waters of Mono Lake 
surpass those of the Dead Sea. They con- 
tain so much alkali that on a windy day the 
lake is a regular tub of soap-suds. The 
writer has seen a wall of lather five feet high 
along the whole of that shore, against which 
the waves were beating. Occasionally the 
wind would take up a bunch of lather as big 
as a bushel basket and carry it several hun- 
dred feet inland. So buoyant are the waters 
of the lake that quite a party of men may 
navigate them on a raft made of four or five 
dry cottonwood poles. Out in the lake are 
islands of rock (lava-like concretions, ) through 
which springs of water boil up. The water 
of these springs is like the lake, but in one 
place is a large spring of fresh water. This 
is near the north-west corner of the lake, and 
at a point where there are eight or ten feet of 
water. Itisa sort of fountain. A column 
of fresh water some three feet in diameter is 
projected upward with such force that it rises 
to a height of at least two feet above the 
general level of the lake in the form of a 
mound or knoll, and makes a rippling noise 
that can be heard a considerable distance. 
But for the fact that this fountain has a depth 
of eight or ten feet of water to contend 
against, it would probably rise to a consider- 
able height in the air. 





THE 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER. 


Really there is not on the face of the globe 
such another river as the St. Lawrence. Im- 
agine a broad river varying from 3 to 10 miles 
in width, fed by the great American lakes, by 
water that in its passage has deposited all its 
filth and dust, and comes after a tumble over 
Niagara Falls, as clear as crystal to its final 
passage to the sea. Imagine this superb stream 
finding its way through a labyrinth of 1800 
islands, among which a man may sail for days 
without ever crossing his track, and not a rod 
of dead water along its shores, and with not 
even a suspicion of malaria in the atmosphere 
above it. Imagine a summer climate in which 
the days are never hot and breezeless, and the 
nights are always cool and bracing, and the 
evenings are never so damp as to make it 
necessary to sit within doors, and you have 
the conditions of summer life at the Thousand 
Islands. This is my fourth summer here, and 
my constantly growing love and admiration of 
the region were never so great as now, and I 
am convinced that it is destined to become the 
great sanitarium of the seacoast population of 
the country. There is nothing like it; there 
is nothing equals it. It is well enough for the 
New Yorker who is bound to his business to 
spend a night and a day at the sea-side resorts 
of easy access, but the families that spend their 
summers out of the city will in the future come 
here more and more, until these islands will 
peg: one of the busiest scenes of holiday 
ife to be found on the continent.— Dr. J. @. 
Holland in N. Y. Tribune. 





Rosson Crusor’s Lanp. — Boys and 
girls, as well as ‘‘children of a larger growth,” 
will be interested in the tidings that Robinson 
Crusoe’s Island has recently been rented of 
the Chilian Government by one Herr Von 
Rodt, the son of a Protestant pastor at Berne. 
Von Rodt’s career has been a somewhat ad- 
venturous one, and he would appear to be in 
every respect a worthy successor of Juan 
Fernandez, the original castaway re-christ- 
ened by Defoe in his immortal fiction. In 
his twenty-first year Von Rodt entered the 
Austrian service as a lieutenant of the cuiras- 
siers, fought gallantly in the 1866 campaign, 
was so severely wounded at Nachod that he 
was compelled to quit the army, and settled 
down on asmall pension in Paris after the 
poore of Nikolsburg. When the Franko- 

-russian war broke out, he volunteered into 
a French line regiment and distinguished him- 
self by conspicuous valor during the fierce 
fight at Champigny. In 1871 he emigrated 
to Chili, where he engaged in business so suc- 
peace that he was enabled, a short time ago, 
to purchase a steamer and carry over a small 
colony of agriculturists and stockmen to his 
island, of which he had obtained a long lease 
from the Republic. There he raises cattle 
and vegetables wherewith to supply the whal- 
ing ships with fresh provisions, and governs 
his subjects in a truly Crusonian manner, 
serving out their rations in person, and exer- 
cising a patriarchal control over their morals 
and manners. 


Moral and Religious, 











THE POWER OF MAN TO OVERCOME 
EVIL. 


All about the island of Great Britain, on every 
outjuttting rock, in every mountain district, 
along every river, and at every shipyard, there 
are indications of what engineers cando. Smea- 
ton could take a rock against which the whole 
ocean seemed to thunder a declaration of war, 
and build thereon a lighthouse. During 
many a wild and screamin rm has the 
light which he kindled ing Bddystone light- 
house shone forth to watn from danger the 


imperiled jner, “And think, how, by 
means of i banks, half of the kingdom 
of H been reclaimed from the 


ocean.. Now, like a vast spirit of evil, that 
coon ine ae lurks, raging along the coast, 
beating in every bay and estuary and river, 
and undermining with every tide, seeking to 
regain its lost possession. But the same 
watchful eye, the same bold heart, the same 
industrious hand which put the ocean out, has 
kept it out. And is there not here an image 
of that lurking foe, temptation, by which 
every man is beset? Ifyou would keep out the 
ocean of evil, you must throw up dikes of re- 
sistance. In that way you can exclude it, 
and once having excluded it, by watchfulness, 
and boldness, and industry, you can keep it 
out. No man can by indolence overcome 
evil, but for him that has a will to do it, 
there isa way. No matter what our organi- 
zation may be, we may keep ourselves 
from goi if we are willing to 
fai y employ the powers which have been 
gr us for that purpose.— Henry Ward 





A HEAVEN UPON EARTH. 
The hope of s happier state of things on 
earth, argues nothing against a life hereafter. 
The — of — soul for en Se 
may be a 
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who are called his followers are eager to load 
both themselves and the world they live in 
with contumely,—themselves as ‘innately 
vicious,” and the world as ‘‘a vale of tears.” 
Such are the compliments they think to pay 
their Creator! Yet these are the persons 
who talk with the test devotion of resign- 
ing themselves to God's will, and who pique 
themselves upon ee the most exalted 
ideas of His nature! ow much better to 
think it His will that they should bestir them- 
selves to improve their own natures and the 
world! How much better to think it conso- 
nant with His nature that they should help to 
drain the ‘‘vale of tears,” as the call it, just 
as they would any other valley, beautiful and 
full of resources! They do not think it nee- 
essary to be resigned when they can work for 
themselves; why should they when they can 
work for others? Resignation is ge os 
good, provided it means only patience in the 
midst of endeavor, or repose after it; but 
when it implies a mere folding of the hands, 
and a despair of making anything good out of 
‘‘God’s own work,” it is surely the lowest and 
most equivocal aspect under ie could 
wish to be drawn.—F'rom Leigh Hunt's **A 
Day by the Fire.” 





For the New England Farmer. 
UNKNOWN. 





Oh, what can be the glory of that land 
That lies beyond our ken, 

By poet and by prophet vision scanned 
But baffling word and pen, 


Since here within these long, perfected days, 
Which grace and beauty fill, 

Such clouds melt slowly in the sun’s warm rays, 
Such shadows olothe each hill? 


How can we picture aught beyond more fair? 
The fragrant breath of pine, 

Incense from flowers that wave in Summer alr, 
Lakes burdened with white lilies half divine! 


Can there be other, grander skies unseen? 
Shall there be no more sea, 

With its wild sweep of waves, Its changeful sheen, 
And strange, weird melody? 


Could we but break the silence and unveil 
The world that lies so near, 

Would not the present prove a weary tale, 
We would not pause to hear? 


Aye it is best, but still the asking soul 
Would fain send buoyant wings 

To know what glories death and change unroll, 
And whence such glory springs! 


The very breezes murmur of some home 
Curtained from mortal view, 
And round our pleasant Summer dwellings roam, 
Our longings to renew! 
H. J. Le 





METAPHORS IN PRAYERS. 


Mixed metaphors are very puzzling to 
simple-minded people, and frequently tax the 
sobriety of educated worshippers. Not long 
since I heard a worthy man pray that God’s 
rod and staff might be given us as we tossed 
to and fro on life’s stormy sea, and that we 
might be thus enabled to fight manfully the 
good fight of faith, and soar at last to our 
heavenly rest! Here the pilgrim’s outfit is 
made to serve the mariner and then the sol- 
dier, while the mention of faith doubtless 
suggested the wings for the final transit. A 
good brother often prays that ‘‘we may gird 
up the loins of our minds, and be ready to 
receive the early and latter rain of Divine 
grace.” This is painfully suggestive of the 
cooperage of a cask previous to filling; but 
whether this is the idea in bis mind, [ never 
dared to ask. Another who confounds the 
‘‘open mouth” in asking for blessing, with 
facility of utterance, prays for his minister 
‘that God would open his mouth wide, that 
he may not shun to declare all his counsel,” 
which certainly implies that the bellowing 
style is connected with the greatest faithful- 
ness in the preacher. An elderly disciple 
often asks that ‘‘we may set a watch at the 
door of our lips, to know how short our time 
is,” the quaint association having stolen im- 
perceptibly into his mind, so that it does not 
strike him as ludicrous. A young friend often 
prays that ‘‘we may not remove our shoulder 
from the burden and heat of the day,” which 
seems devout, but a little mixed.—Christian 
Intelligencer. 

WORDS OF WISDOM. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the 
bridge over which he must pass himself; for 
every man has need to be forgiven.—J’. //er- 
bert. 





Be it ours to fasten our thoughts not on the 
passions and parties of the brief today, but on 
the hopes of the long tomorrow.—Vean Stan- 
ley. 

We utterly mistake in our culture when we 
make our religion unamiable or our amiable- 
nees undevcut. The majestic and the lowly, 
the solemn and the gay, are to meet in human- 
ity,—to meet and mutually to relieve, soften, 
and exalt each other.— Vewey. 


After all, the most natural beauty in the 
world is honesty and moral truth. For all 
beauty istruth. True features make the beauty 
of a face, and true proportions the beauty of 
architecture, as true measures that of harmony 
and music. In poetry, which is all fable, 
truth is still perfection.— Shaftesbury. 


It is good that we be sometimes contradict- 
ed, and that there be an evil or a lessening con- 
ceit had of us; and this although we do and 
intend well. These things help often to the 
attaining of humility, and defend us from vain- 
glory: for then we chiefly seek God for our 
inward witness, when outwardly we be con- 
demned by men, and when there is no credit 
given unto us.— Thomas a Kempis. 


Libraries are the shrines where all the relics 
of saints, full of true virtue, and without de- 
lusion and imposture, are preserved and re- 
posed.— Bacon. 


I do not think we gain any knowledge of 
God that is spiritual, or which makes us spiri- 
tual, by the abstracting faculty of the intel- 
lect; logic belongs to a lower region of our 
nature than the moral. Intellectual philosophy 
is not religion, which consists in lie and 
serving one another in the Lord; because the 
Father wills that his children should grow 
through this loving service.— Channing. 





Wit and Ziumor, 


From Puck. 


THE OCHAN. 





BY ARTHUR LOT. 


Oh, shun the ocean’s wave, unless you'd waive 

Safety from sickness of the sea, and see 

Yourself so ill you'd gravely wish the grave 

W ould ope, and wretched retching cease to be! 

Some grassy lea you'd see upon the lee, 

And wish that you could land upon |he land, 

Since all your food so freely seemed set free, 

But vainly you would come with such command, 

Unless the ship should strand upon some unknown 
strand. 


When seas, on seasonable days, hie high 

When mighty winds blow up tne deeps below, 

And sea-foam’s raised far up toward the sky, 

While wavelets into mighty billows grow; 

No mister then the mystery can know 

Of all that’s hid beneath the hideous waves, 

To which, in vain, woe loudly calle out whoa; 

Without a caveat to Ocean's caves 

Their prey unwavering waves sweep swift as if to 
graves. 


Some memorable days does memory bring, 

When almost at see saw one saw the sea, 

Sometimes far skyward giant waves 'twould fling, 

Sometimes its breast as smooth as glass would be; 

When rocked the ship with huge rocks on its lee 

And gentle winds blew waves of bluish hue 

From every danger seemed the sea then free; 

Yet, when o’er ocean blue the fierce wind blew, 

It’s true, with wrecks the rocky shore swift did it 
strew. 


Oh, shun the ocean's breast, unless gous breast 

Raw northern winds with their terrific roar, 

And meet the waves as they swell high and crest, 

And see its hungry maw gape wide tor more 

Of human prey, though there’s crore fn ite craw! 

O shun the ocean’s tide, lest there betide 

To you some woe; safe shore yourself on shore. 

And by some quiet brooklet ever bide 

wou» past days, some dainty maid sighed by your 
side. 





WHY HE LEFT THE CHUBCH. 


“‘Sakes alive,” said the good-natured 
Colonel Solon, as he rushed into the Oil City 
Derrick office, ‘*I never felt so warm as this 
but once afore in my life, an’ that ere time 
t'wasn’t so awful bot in the atmosphere, 
either.” ‘*When was it, Colonel?” ‘‘Don’t 
believe I ever told you that, didI? "Twas 
some time ago. I was livin’ in Jamestown, 
and was a respectable member of one of the 


churches, an’ like all res ble members had 
a ticket for my sleepin’ berth during long ser- 
mons on hot days. One day w "twas 


more than usually hot, I was Pe a droppin’ 
off to sleep when I thought I’d wipe my fore- 
head. I felt but couldn’t find my handker- 
cher. Just then I noticed suthin’ white on the 
floor beyond my feet, an bein’ a little near- 
sighted I took it for my missing rag, an’ 
went for it. There warn’t no itions be- 
low the seats in that are church, so when I 
reached down I saw some one in the pew 
front of me had a foot on my handkercher, 
an’ it riled me a trifle, so when I got hold of 
it I- yanked about two hundred weight on it 
the first haul. Sakes alive! There was the 
alfiredest scream yer ever heard, and there [ 
had got hold of old maid Jenkins’ summer 
dress and yanked her off the seat an’ under it 
into my pew, lookin’ like as if we'd been 
havin’ a fight and she’d got the worst of it, 
an’ me not a-knowin’ what to say. I aint abin 
to that church since, an’ as Miss Jenkins said 
I was drunk they kind o’ read me out of the 
place, an’ I never had a chance to vindicate 
my karakter.” 





bien and aay serdothing funny. sFlaw can LP” 
im and sa i - ‘*How can 
dhs esind,’ "don't you so Lam busy baking 
these pies?” ‘Well, you mi say, ‘Char- 
lie, won't you have a pie ?’ would be 
very funny for you.” 


AUGUS 


Sotp His Doe.—**Weell, I've sold my dog,” 
said he as he leaned against the door-jamb. 

‘Have you though? How much did you 
get ?” inquired a bystander. 

‘Seventy-five dollars.” 

“Well, somebody got bit on that dog 
trade,” remarked bystander No 2. 

“Oh, no. I threw in a croquet set, an old 
campaign flag, a file of the New York 7ri- 
bune, my last year’s fishing-tackle, an army 
overcoat, and—le’ me see, Oh yes, I let 
quite a good second-hand buggy go with it. 
Oh, that’s a mighty good dog. He’s worth all 
I got for him.”—New Haven Register. 





Tue new Sunday School scholar who was 
better versed in the trotting vocabulary than 
in Moses and the prophets, astonished the su- 

rintendent of the Sunday School 
ast Sunday, by replying to his question, 
‘*Which class would you like to go into, m 
little man?” ‘‘The 2:40 class.”"—Norwic 
Bulletin. 








There was a young lady called Maude, 
Who had recently come from abroad, 
Her bloom and her curls, 
Which astonished the girls, 
Were both an ingenious fraud. 





an old and loved friend, and the room was as 
hot as a crematory furnace, almost. As he 
wiped the perspiration and a tear off his face, 
he whispered to a neighbor: ‘‘Well, he looke 
very cool and comfortable, don’t he?” It is 
to be hoped he was. 





A Frrenp was asked to sign the pledge. 
‘*‘What for?” he asked. 
good example.” 
ample—an example of moderation.” 
said the applicant, ‘‘but ey oe some 
seeing you drink moderately s 


one 


excess.” 
lowing my example.” 


14, 1880. 


He was taking the last look at the corpse of 


‘In order to set a 
‘‘But I do set a good ex- 
**True,” 


ould drink to 
‘‘In that case he would not be fol- 
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VEGETINE. 


DR. CALLIER SURPRISED. 


His Daughter. 


Chilton, Co., Ala., 
May 15, 1578. 


Cured 


CALLIERSVILLE, 


Vegetine 


act of justice, and not as an advertising medium. 
Respectfully, T. E. CALLIER, M. D. 





Worked Like a Charm---Cured Salt 


Rheum and Erysipelas. 
75 Court St., Rome, N. Y., July 10, 1879. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS 
Dear Sir,—One year ago last fall my little boy had a 
breaking out of ExysireLas and SALT Rugom, his 
face being one mattered sore of the worst description. 
Noticing your advertisement in the pepers pr- 
chased two bottles of the VEGETINE, and, with the two 
bottles, my son was cured. I never saw anything like 
the VEGETINE; it worked like acharm. I have been 
city watchman at Rome for years. This testimonial is 
gratuitous. Yours respectfully, 
HORATIO GRIDLEY. 





Remarkable Cure of Scrofulous 
Face. 
WESTMINSTER, CONN., June 19, 1879. 

Mr. UW. R, STEVENS 

Dear Sir,—I can testify to the good effects of your 
MEDICINE. My little boy had a SCROFULA sore break 
out on his head as large as a quarter of a dollar, and it 
went down his face from one ear to the other, under his 
neck, and was one solid mass of sores. Two bottles of 
your valuable VEGETINE completely cured him. 

Very respectfully, MKs. G. R. THATCHER. 





VEGETIN E 
Prepared by H. R. STEVENS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
2teo p33 
Bladder, Urinary and Liver Diseases, Dropsy, 
Gravel and Diabetes, are cured by 


HUNT'S REMEDY, 


the Great Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Bright's Disease, Retention or Nonreten- 
tion of Urine, Pains in the Back, Loins, or Side. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Intemperance, Nervous Diseases, General 
Debdility, Female Weakness and Excesses. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundice, Sour 
Stomach, Dyspepsia, Constipation and Piles 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


ACTS AT ONCE on the Kidneys, Liver, and 
Bowels, restoring them to a healthy action, and 
CURES when all other medicines fail. Hun- 
dreds have been saved who have been given up 
to die by friends and physicians. 

Bend for pamphlet to 

WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, R. I. 

Trial size, 75 cents. Large size cheapest 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Dear Sir,—My daughter has been afflicted with 
nasal catarrh, affection of bladder and kidneys, and is 
of ecrofulous diathesis, and, after having exhausted 
my skill and the most eminent physicians of Selma, I 
at last resorted to the use of your VEGETINE (without 
confidence,) and, to my great surprise, my daughter 
has been restored to health. I write this as a simple 





BISHOP SOULE’S 
LINIMENT 


Will positively cure nine-tenths of the 
worst cases of Sciatica (Sciatic Rheuma- 
tism) that can be produced. For Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Spinal Complaint, 
Sprains, Lame Back, &c., it has no equal 


on earth. 

It has cured cases given up by physicians as inour- 
able. However hopeless you may feel, 

Test Bishop Soule’s Liniment at once. 

Except for Burns, Bruises, Toothache, Sore Throat, 
light sprains, and VKRY MILD cases of the above dis- 
eases, always procure the large bottles. 

Large bottles, $1.50. Small bottles, 75 cents. 

All Druggists sell BISHOP SOULE’S LINIMENT, 

F. W. RYDER & SON, Proprietors, No. 6 Boylston 
Hall. l2tf 





THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


4d THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadful are sure to follow wi 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING.” 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rhev- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. ~ 


KIDNEY-WORT 


T . 
willadd one more to the number. 
and health willonce more gledden your heart. 
Why outer tongertrom the torment 
anach bac 
W ir epuoh distress from Con- 
sti and Piles 
hy be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 
Krpnery-Worrt will cure you. {Try @ pack” 
age at once and be satisfied. 
It ta a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has i, or will get & for 
you. Insist upon having 4. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, 





uticura 
SKIN REMEDIES 


Are the only known remedies that will permanently 
cure Humors of the Blood and Skin, Affections of the 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, and Liver, Kidney and Uri 
nary Disorders, caused by impure blood. Curicuna 
RESOLVENT imthe greatest blood purifier in medicine. 
It acts throu the bowels, liver, kidneys and skin 
.CUTICURA, a Medicinal Jelly, arrests external disease, 
eats away lifeless flesh and ekin, allays inflammation, 
itching, and irritation, @ heals. CUTIOURA Soap 
cleanses, heals, softens, 4vhitens and beautifies the 
Skin. It, and the CUTICURA SHAVING Soap, the only 
medicinal shaving soap, are prepared from OutTicura 





Salt Rheum. 


LAW Orrice or CHAS. Hovenron, 
17 CONGRESS StT., Boston, Feb. 25, 1478 
I feel it a duty to inform you, and through you al! 


who are interested to know the fact, that a most dis 
agreeable and obstinate case of Salt Kheum, or Kk 
zema, which has been under my personal observation 


from its first appearance to the present time,— about 
ten (10) years,—covering the greater portion of the 
patient’s body and limos with its peculiar irritating 


and itching scab, and to which all the known methods 
of treating such disease had been applied without 
benefit, has completely disappeared, leaving a clean 
and healthy skin, by the use of the CuTicuRA Kem 
EDIEs. CHas. HouGcuton 





Wonderful Cures, 


What cures of Blood and Skin Diseases and Scalp 
Affections with Loss of Hair can compare with those 


of the Hon. Wm. Taylor, Boston, State Senator of 
Massachusetts; Alderman Tucker, Boston; 8S. A 
Steele, Esq., Chicago; F. H. Drake, Esq., Detroit, 
and many others, details of which may be had on ap 


plication to Mesers. Weeks & Potter, Boston, Mass 


CuTicuRA REMEDIES are prepared by Weeks & 
PotTrer, Chemists and Druggists, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston, and are for sale by all Druggiste 


MALY 


UNFERMENTED 


ADA 44 
ADA4A44YYYYYV 


MALT BITTERS 


TRADE MARK 


(ollbaialonpery > 
) / 
AAO sss 9 
ADRS YEY""N 
HE AGED.—Mental and physical debility of th: 
aged begins with loss of appetite and slee; 

These two potent causes of premature and rapid d 
cline have their origin in DEFECTIVE NUTRITION and 
IMPOVERISHED BLOOD. All other ailments may be 
warded off if these be restored to a condition of health 
fo accomplish this beneficent purpose, MALT B11 
TERS are superior to all other forms of malt and 
medicine. They are rich in bone and fat producing 
materials. They vitalize with new life the process of 
digestion. They dissolve and assimilate every artick 
of food, thereby enriching and strengthening the 
blood. They feed the brain, banishing nervousness, 
melancholy and sleeplessness 

MALT BITTERS are prepared without fermenta 
tion from Canadian BARI | Y MALT and HOPS, 


and are free from the objections urged against malt 
liquors. 

Ask for MALT BITTERS prepared by the MAL1 
BITTERs COMPANY, and see that every bottle bears 
tue TRADE MARK LABEL, duly SIGNED and enclosed 
in WAVE LINES as seen in cut 

MALT BITTERS are for sale by all Druggiste 


THE 


PURE 


NERVE Froop 


MAWNI I} Au) RED 
B\ 


Vepetable 
HF.THAY Ek & CO, POWDER 


CEPHALINE! 


Is aconcentrated NERVE FOOD of unparalleled 
excellence. It affords instant relief and permanent 
cure for Nervous, Bilious and Sick Headaches ; 
Dyspepsia, Epilepsy; Paralysis; Heart Dis- 
Nervous Prostration ; 





eases; Sleeplessness ; 
Tremors and all Nervous Complaints. It isa 
anfe Substitute and Cure tor Opium and Stimu- 
lants. Cures Newvousness in all cases of adulte 
or children. A thorough success in Vegetable Chem 
istry. isuy of your Druggist, or we will mail it, post 
paid, upon receipt of price, 50c. per box; Six 
boxes for $2.50. 

The Aromatic Vegetable Compound, HEALY’'S 
TONIC PILLS, surpasses all other remedies for 
the Permanent Cure of Female Weaknesses. 
Thoussnds of Women have been cured by them, and 
can be referred to. Sold by Druggists, or will be mail 








ed upon receipt of price, 81.00 per box; 6 bozes 
] $5.00. Send for valuable pamphlets of the above 
remedies. Address, 


H. F. THAYER & CO., 
os 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


~ 


KNOW THYSELF. 












} Sy ~ untold miseries that result 

| from indiscretion in early life 

} may be alleviated and cared. 

| Those who doubt this assertion 

should purchase the new medical 

work published by the PEABODY 

MDDICAL INSTITUTE, Boston, 

entitled THE SCLENCE OF 

| Wag LIFE; or, SELF-PRESER- 

eee VATION. Exhausted vitality, 

| nervous and physical debility, or vitality po me a by 

the errors of youth or too close application to business, 
may be restored and manhood regained. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just 
published. It is a standard medical work, the best In 
the English language, written by a physician of great 
experience, to whom was awarded a gold and jewelled 
medal by the National Medical Association. It con 
tains beautiful and very expensive engravings. Three 
hundred pages, more than 50 valuable prescriptions tor 
all torme of prevailing disease, the result of many years 
of extensive and successful practice, either one oF 
which is worth ten times the price of the book. Bound 
in French cloth; price only $1, sent by mail post. paid. 

The London Lancet says: “No person should he 
without this valuable book. The author is a noble 
benefactor.” . 

An illustrated sample sent to all on receipt of 6 cents 
for postage. 

The author refers, by permission, to Hor. P. A. BIS 
SELL, M. D., president of the Nationa Medical As- 
sociation. 


Address Dr. W. H. PAR 
KER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, 
Boston, Mass. The author 
may be consulted on all dis 
eases requiring skill and 
experience. ly52 


HEAL 
THYSELF 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years bays one 
BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 





MASON ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win 
ners of highest distinction at every 
A world's Fair for thirteen years. 


Prices, $51, $57, $66, 84, 8 !08 to 8500 
and upward. Also for easy payments, 
$5 & month, or $6.38 a quarter and 
upward. Catalogues free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN Co., 


HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


ly22 


4 Tre 


St., (Union Square,) NEW YORK ;. 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 

















@ Purest and Best Medicine ever made, 


A combination of Hops, Buchu, Mandrake 

and Dandelion, with allthe best and most cura- 

Live properties of all onner. ae = the great- 

oo u er iver Reculater, ao 

= Health Restoring Agent on cal _ . —_ 
© disease orill health can possibly long extst 

where Hop Bitters are used, so Yarie erfec 
their operations. . ates 
They give now life and vigor to the aged and infirm. 

To all whose employments cause trregularity of 
the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Ap- 
petinee TonJcand mild Stimulant, Hop Bitters are 
avetnsbie baa wor gn intoxicating. 

© matter what your feelings or « tons are 
hat the disease or allment is, ee Hep Bitters 
Don’t walt until you are sick, but if you only feel 
or miserable, use the = 



























oo — yy to use Hop Bitters. 
emem op Bittersisnoyile.d 
jen nostrum, but the Purestand Betwea crest 
made; the “Invalides Friend and Hope,” and 
RO person or family should be without them. 
—_ on some this day, 
OUGH CURE is the sweetes ; 
Ask Children, a ao 
One Hop Pah for Stomach, Liver 
superior to all others. Ask ) 

































Bitters M fy. 


Cc " el 
for Cleoules, ‘°. Rochester, N, Y. 
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ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


—~ + Free for the speedy cure of Seminal Weak 
a st Manhood, and all diseases brought on by 
outhful indiseretions. Address DAVIDSON & CO., 

Nassau Street, New York. 62t23 








difficulties, that it has come to be considered 


safe remedy at hand for immediate use, 
which so often follows a few days’ neglect. 


a oa 
is poe safe in any person's hands 
s 


‘ollowed its use. 
The use of one bottle will Ly further 


PERRY DAVIS & 


26teop7 





It Gives Butter the gilt-cdged 


oe Ritu ran Aap zewr 





No family can afford to be without it, and its price b 


SON, Proprietors, Providence, R. I. 


PERFECTED BUTTE 


PERFECTLY SAFE IN THE MOST INEXPERIENCED HANDS! 


For Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cramps, Cholera, 
AND ALL THOSE NUMEROUS TROUBLES OF THE STOMACH AND BOWELS 
SO PREVALENT AT THIS SEASON, 


No Remedy known to the Medica! Profession has been in use so long and with 
4. 4.4 ng such uniformly 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Tt has been used with such wonderful snccess in all parts of the world in the treatment of thesa 


AN UNFAILING CURE FOR ALL SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
ond eee really is when taken in time and 
eac 


e. 
In such diseases, the attack is usually sudden and 
there 


to the very plain directions inelosing 


md frequently very acute; but with 
is seldom danger of the Ghtal vosube 


The inclination to wait and see if the morrow does not bring a bette: 
occasions a vast amount of needless suffering, and sometimes eeen ene Bet MaGoqpentty 


fe. A timely dose of 


iller will almost invariably save both, and with them the attendant doctor's fee 
the test of fo } constant use in all countries and climates, and 


by Physicians, Nu ‘lass 
professions who have had opportunity for --—t- Hospitals, and persons of all classes and 


ing the w results which have always 


it within the reach of all. 


to convince you of its merits than colu of rs. 
paper advertising. Try it,and you will mus of news 
Price £50. 50e. and $1.00 per bottle. “Yor con ynout it. 


can obtain it at any drug-store or from 







R COLOR 


‘ommend u 
Used by alithe best Creameries, Awarded ane cee 
ormerchant forit; or write toask what It is, what 
a on, Vi. 





mont St., BOSTON; 46 East Mth 
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